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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ RICHARD’S HIMSELF AGAIN.” 


SIR PETER’S carriage was at the station when the doctor 
reached London ; he jumped in, pulled a note-book out of the 
pocket on the door, consulted it, then put his head out of the 


window and ordered the coachman to drive to a patient’s house 
instead of going home. He paid a visit to this patient, directed 
the coachman to drive to another at some distance, visited this 
case, then called at a doctor’s house, saw the doctor, and finally 
went home. 

He entered his own house in a great hurry, sent for 
Drummond, asked for his letters and messages, tore open the 
envelopes, scribbled his answers in brief on the back, sat down 
to his writing-table and after writing the following letter gave it 
to Drummond to be posted: 

“Friday evening. 

“DEAR Mrs. HALKETT, 

“T shall not be able to dine with you next week. I am 
very busy. In haste. 
“Yours truly, 
“PETER DURSLEY.” 

“Calla hansom, Drummond; I shall dine at the club to-night,” 
said the doctor, running up to his room, three or four stairs at 
a time. 

“Dashed if this is not the master this time. Mr. Paul did it 
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very well; but he don’t get through so much in a day as Sir 
Peter can in half-a-day if he likes. I don’t know what he wants 
to write to Mrs. Halkett about, though, so soon as he is home ; 
that is more like Mr. Paul. He has come from Eastwich, I 
know, whoever he is. I shall see if he smokes, if he don’t, I shall 
know it is Sir Peter himself again,” thought Drummond as he 
saw the doctor into a hansom. 

At the club that evening Sir Peter Dursley astonished his 
friends by smoking a cigar; he played a rubber quite in his 
usual form, though none of the three friends who were to dine 
with kim the following night were present. He was chaffed 
about his speech on the enfranchisement of women, and told 
that he would have no more advanced women among his 
patients. An intimate acquaintance inquired for Paul and learnt 
that he was bearing his imprisonment very well, and intended to 
set up in London as a surgeon as soon as he had disposed of his 
country practice. 

“ He will do very well as a surgeon. He hated the work of a 
general practitioner; he is a very clever surgeon and is an 
F.R.C.S.; besides he has some French diplomas. I have always 
said he was lost in the country ; after all, this sad business may 
turn out to be, barring Sir John Dane’s death, the best thing for 
Paul in the long run; it has roused him, and that was what he 
wanted.” 

“That mistake was not his of course?” 

“No, it was my sister’s; she was used to Paul’s writing, and 
unused to mine, so was flurried ; at least, that’s how I account 
for it,” said the doctor, who was rarely so communicative as this 
on family or professional matters to an outsider. 

“Dursley is coming out more, he is less reserved; he is 
getting over his wife’s death,” was the remark made on him after 
he had left. 

The next day the doctor was very busy, he had a good many 
patients in the morning, and he was out visiting and attending 
meetings the whole afternoon, only returning in time to dress to 
receive his guests. 

“It is Sir Peter,” said Drummond to himself as he received 
his master’s orders about the wine. 

General Malcolmson and his two friends were very much on 
the alert, particularly the former, who, until they sat down to 
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whist, was not sure whether it was Peter or Paul who was 
entertaining them. When the cards were brought out, it soon 
became evident it was Sir Peter on this occasion, for he played 
an excellent game, though some of his little tricks and ways of 
shuffling, for instance, were less marked than usual. 

It was Sir Peter, they were all inwardly agreed, and if Sir 
Peter to-night, they argued it must have been Sir Peter the 
other night, for they knew nothing of ‘the journey to Eastwich ; 
and they went home with all their suspicions removed. 

On Sunday Mrs. Halkett waited in vain for Sir Peter to drop 
in to pot-luck, either in the middle of the day or in the evening ; 
and this coupled with the note she had received backing out of 
the engagement to take her to the theatre, convinced her that 
she had a great deal to do before she landed her fish. 

“I must run down between this‘'and Wednesday morning. I 
must fast, which I hate, and I must be very plaintive and 
suffering,” she told herself as she sat watching in vain for Sir 
Peter on Sunday evening. 

“Mrs, Halkett is coming this morning, Drummond, by 
appointment, at eleven. I can’t see her till twelve,” said the 
doctor on Wednesday morning. 

“Very good, sir,” said Drummond, who by this time had no 
doubt about his master’s identity. 

At twelve o’clock Mrs. Halkett, whose health was not 
improved by an hour’s waiting, was shown into Sir Peter’s 
consulting-room, to find the great doctor looking very cold and 
reserved, and quite unlike the man who had dined with her a 
week ago. 

“Tam very much pressed for time to-day. I was sorry to 
keep you waiting.” 

“Oh! Sir Peter, what have I done? Dotell me. How have 
I offended you? Has any one been calumniating me, or what is 
the meaning of this coldness, this estrangement ?” 

“T am conscious of none,” said the doctor 

“Oh! but there must be something. After your goodness to 
me the other evening, nothing you said should prevent you from 
taking me to the theatre to-morrow ; it was your own proposition, 
and then you promised faithfully to come on Sunday.” 

“My dear madam, I assure you, you are mistaken; 1 did 


nothing of the kind.” 
36° 
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“Oh! cruelty thy name is man,” said Mrs. Halkett, bursting 
into tears. 

This was decidedly awkward ; what on earth was he to do? She 
was quite capable of going into hysterics if he did not pacify her ; 
he must unbend a little and get her out of the house, and then 
tell Drummond if he ever admitted her again it would be at the 
risk of losing his situation. 

“ After what passed that evening,” sobbed Mrs. Halkett. 

“What the dickens did pass? Was Paul fool enough to com- 
mit himself in any way, I wonder?” thought the doctor. 

“ Look here, Mrs. Halkett, you have come to consult me pro- 
fessionally to-day ; you are evidently not well, so let us confine 
ourselves to business. Let me feel your pulse. Just as I ex- 
pected. Now I'll give you a prescription, and we will leave all the 
rest to a more fitting time and place. I have several important 
cases to see to-day; in fact I am so busy I hardly know which 
way toturn. Take this three times aday ; Drummond shall put 
you into a hansom ; good-bye.” 

And before Mrs, Halkett had time to remonstrate, she found 
herself gently led to the hall and the door of the consulting room 
closed behind her. 

“ A pretty fix I am in with this woman; I must see Paul and 
find out exactly what he said and did, for if I don’t take care I 
shall have her bringing an action for breach of promise of 
marriage. Good gracious! Imagine that woman the stepmother 
of my Nona. I shall be forced to marry in self-defence. Let me 
see, this is Wednesday. I shall run down to Eastwich and see 
Paul on Friday, the governor said there would never be any 
difficulty ; on Friday those girls will be there. I wish to see 
more of Bertha Dane, there is something very nice about her.” 

“If you please, sir, that French gentleman you saw last week 
has called again. What am I to do?” interrupted Drummond. 

“ Send him to Dr. Philippe.” 

“He won't go; he can speak a little English, but he insists on 
seeing you.” 

“T suppose I must see him, then,” said Sir Peter, thinking the 
man must have Spoken English to his substitute last week, but 
to his horror the French baron entered with a torrent of French, 
not one word of which could the great doctor understand. 

In vain for him to protest he did not speak French ; the baron 
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politely, but firmly, assured him he spoke like a native, as Sir 
Peter managed to make out, more from M. le Baron’s gestures 
than his words. 

What on earth was he to do? He looked up the case, felt the 
man’s pulse, sounded his heart, wrote him a prescription, and 
seeing the baron was losing his temper, and evidently considering 
his ignorance of French was assumed, he endeavoured to blurt 
out the truth. : 

“Ce n’était pas moi. Mon frére parle Frangais, pas moi,” stam- 
mered Sir Peter, and his accent was sufficient to assure the baron 
of the truth of his statement. 

At last, finding he could not get out of Sir Peter, either his 
brother’s address, or an answer to any questions concerning him, 
the Frenchman departed, putting the fee Sir Peter refused back 
in his pocket. 

“Was there ever such an idiot as Paul? It is small thanks to 
him that we were not found out; in fact it is my firm belief that 
we shall be discovered ; only the difficulty will be for any one to 
prove it. I’ll make him make a clean breast of everything on 
Friday, for | am living with a volcano open at my feet. First 
the club, then Mrs. Halkett, now this gentleman ; I tremble as to 
what new mine will be sprung upon me next. Upon my word, 
had I believed it possible Paul could have been so reckless, I 
would never have run the risk, not even to save him from the 
illness I fully expect a month’s imprisonment will bring on. I 
could have stood the six weeks well enough, but he spends so 
much more time in the open air than I do, he is sure to succumb 
to the confinement. However, we dare not repeat the experi- 
ment ; the marvel will be if we have escaped detection this time.” 

Thus thinking, Sir Peter looked carefully through his books, 
to see where Paul had been and whom he had visited and seen 
during the ten days he was in London, and then took care to see 
all these people again as soon as possible, to remove any lurking 
suspicion that they might have entertained. 

Meanwhile he was revolving a scheme for setting Paul up in 
London as a surgeon ; he was full of it and determined to do his 
utmost to persuade his brother to agree to it indeed he told 
himself this was the real object of his journey to Eastwich on 
Friday—this and to find out all the mischief Paul had contrived to 
get into those ten eventful days. He would not confess even to 
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himself, that the main object of his journey was to see Bertha 
Dane again, and his ulterior motive to place an obstacle between 
himself and Mrs, Halkett. 

He hoped to time his arrival at the gaol so as to catch Bertha 
and Chloe before they visited Paul, and to arrange to have tea 
with them afterwards at a confectioner’s. To his surprise, how- 
ever, on reaching Liverpool Street on Friday morning, whom 
should he meet but Beitha and Chloe, getting into a third-class 
carriage for Eastwich. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PAUL IS VISITED. 
BERTHA DANE went home, after her second visit to the im- 
prisoned doctor, in a state of bewilderment, coupled with a 
feeling of intense disappointment. It never occurred to her that 
the brothers had changed places a second time ; she believed Sir 
Peter was still in gaol, but what she could not understand was 
the difference in his manner to her and to Chloe on their first 
and on their second visits. 

On their first visit, as we have seen, Sir Peter had devoted his 
time and attention to her and had taken but little notice of 
Chloe ; on their second visit the prisoner had had eyes for no 
one but Chloe, and had scarcely spoken to Bertha. 

What was the meaning of this sudden change ? 

Was Sir Peter anxious to keep Chloe in ignorance of the 
vicarious punishment he was undergoing ? 

On their first visit it had seemed to Bertha that Heaven was 
opening before her eyes, and that one of its best gifts was already 
on its way to her; on their second visit the doors of Heaven 
were closed and veiled with a cloud through whose dull, grey 
depths no ray of sunlight could penetrate. 

In plain prose, Sir Peter had treated her, on her first visit, 
with a deference and courtesy which were as new in her expe- 
rience of men as they were delightful ; his evident interest in her 
was very flattering ; on her second visit the prisoner had taken 
no more notice of her than he would have done of Constance 
or Augusta, and had concentrated all his interest on Chloe. 

Hence Bertha’s bewilderment and disappointment. 

Both were increased by Chloe, whose first remark on leaving 
the prison was: 
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“Bertha, I am.not going to London to-morrow. I am not 
going till Mr. Dursley is released.” 

“But Augusta has taken lodgings for us, we shall be obliged 
to go. Why not?” said Bertha. 

“ Because I want to keep my promise, and visit him once a 
week while he is in prison ; after he is released, I shall never see 
him again in all probability. I wonder how I shall live; I know 
how I shall die, fiddling. I shall live to fiddle and die fiddling. 
Oh! Bertha, what a queer world it is. I am as happy as a bird 
to-day.” 

“ Are you, dear?” 

“Yes, he was himself again this week; at least, I think the 
change was in him and not in me. It was his voice, his look, 
his touch : 

‘Und seiner Rede Zauberfluss, 

‘Sein Handedruck, und ach! sein Kuss!’ 
I am glad you don’t know German, Bertha; that only means in 
English, I am not going to London to-morrow.” 

“We shall be obliged to go,” said the puzzled Bertha. 

Last week she had understood what Chloe had told her about 
Sir Peter having no power over her to charm her by his voice or 
manner. This week she could not understand why Chloe felt 
all Paul’s influence over her as keenly as ever. 

That evening, at dinner, Augusta inquired what train Bertha 
and Chloe intended to travel to London by the next day. 

“We are not going to-morrow; we shan’t go for a month,” 
said Chloe. 

“Excuse me, Chloe, but you are going to-morrow, or not at 
all. I have yielded to you much against my own judgment in 
this, and, now that everything has been satisfactorily arranged, 
I insist upon your going to-morrow or giving up this very mad 
scheme entirely. I shall be better pleased if you choose the 
latter course.” 

“So shall I, though, of course, Augusta and I will do our 
best to be bright and cheerful in your absence. Still, we shall 
feel just a little wee bit dull sometimes when we find ourselves 
alone in this big house with only the pumas and jaguars and 
the birds to talk to,” said Constance brightly. 

“Could I go alone until Chloe is ready to join me?” said 


Bertha. 
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“ Certainly. not ; you are going entirely on Chloe’s account. 
If she no longer wishes to go, we must compensate the lodging- 
house keeper and give up the lodgings,” said Augusta. 

“Which shall it be, Chloe? You must decide, Bertha appears 
to be merely a tool in your hands,” said Constance. 

“ Constance has decided me. We will go to London, Bertha, 
to-morrow as early as you please,” said Chloe, whose love for her 
two elder sisters was uot one of her good points. 

That evening Chloe rushed into Bertha’s room to inform her 
why she had yielded so easily to the pressure Augusta had 
brought to bear on her. 

“ Bertha! you dear tool, as Constance calls you! I have settled 
it all. We will come down to Eastwich every Friday and visit 
the dear, dear prisoners ; we will take return tickets and we will 
travel third-class ; we can do it in the day. If you refuse to 
come with me I shall come alone.” 

“Chloe! what would the others say if they knew we did it?” 

“ They won’t know, unless they should take it into their heads 
to visit Paul in our absence, which Heaven and all the powers 
therein forbid.” 

“ But won’t Mr. Dursley think it rather odd if we come so far 
to visit him?” 

“He won't know, either. He will imagine we are still at home, 
and there is no need to undeceive him,” said Chloe as she skipped 
back to her own room. 

Thus it came about that when Sir Peter got to Liverpool 
Street, the following Friday, he found Bertha and Chloe on the 
platform. 

“There is Sir Peter Dursley. He is bent on the same errand 
as we ourselves, I do believe,” said Chloe. 

Bertha, believing Sir Peter to be safely lodged in Eastwick 
gaol, at the expense of his country, concluded it was Mr. Dursley, 
but kept her own counsel. 

To her surprise the doctor showed more pleasure at seeing 
her than he did at seeing Chloe, and it was Bertha, and not Chloe, 
to whom he handed a pile of papers, and whom he covered with 
his fur rug. 

The great doctor, of course, travelled first-class, and insisted on 
changing their tickets for them, and, by tipping the guard, 
secured a carriage to themselves. He put the two girls into the 
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corner seats facing the engine, and seated ‘himself opposite 
- Bertha. bait 

Chloe appeared to think it quite natural that Sir Peter should 
only address a few remarks from time to time to her ; no doubt 
such a clever man considered her a frivolous little fool, and, from 
his point of view he was, in her opinion, quite right to entertain 
himself with Bertha’s more solid qualities. Asa matter of fact, 
after learning where they were living and why, and asking and 
receiving permission to’ call upon them, Sir Peter devoted him- 
self to the perusal of some medical papers, only now and then 
looking up to see that Bertha was comfortable or to point out 
some object of interest they were passing. 

The train by which they were travelling was express, and 
Chloe, who was never so quiet as on a railway journey, lay 
back in her seat enjoying the rapid movement, and wondered 
whether a brilliant musical career would satisfy all the longings 
and aspirations of her heart and soul, and, young as she was, 
came to the conclusion that it certainly would_not. 

“It is a very good makeshift for happiness, like any: other 
career; but if Miss Dursley had never made that fatal mistake 
I should never have thought of it, which, I suppose, proves it was 
not the end for which I was created, though it will have to be the 
goal for which I shall live; but I suppose I am not the first 
person who was created for one purpose and lived for another.” 

Chloe’s meditations were interrupted here by a halt of ten 
minutes, which Sir Peter occupied in getting himself and the 
girls. a hasty luncheon. They reached Eastwich soon after two 
o'clock, and drove straight to the gaol, having arranged that Sir 
Peter should go first to see his brother, while Bertha and Chloe 
visited the other prisoners as usual. 

Mr. Dursley’s cell was on the first floor near the stairs, and as 
Sir Peter, followed by Chloe and Bertha, turned into the corridor 
into which the door opened, they found themselves face to face 
with Augusta and Constance, who had evidently just come out 
of the cell. 

“Sir Peter! this is indeed an unexpected pleasure,” began 
Augusta, but the next moment she caught sight of her sisters, 
whom she believed to be in London, and she stopped short. 

“ Bertha! ‘Chloe! What are you doing here ?” she exclaimed 
in amazement. “ 
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“What are you two doing, you mean?” said Chloe, dumb- 
founded at meeting her sisters. 

“Visiting the prisoners; we have just been trying to cheer 
Mr. Dursley up,” said Constance in her bright way. 

“You! you! You cats!” cried Chloe in a fury. 

To think that she and Bertha had actually come all the way 
from London to Eastwich to visit Paul, and to find they had 
been forestalled by Augusta and Constance, was most annoying, 
for Chloe knew she and Bertha would not now be admitted, so 
they had had all their journey for nothing. Chloe inherited her © 
father’s peppery temper, and as she spoke her black eyes flashed 
fire, and she stamped one little foot on the stone floor and 
looked as if she would have liked to have annihilated Augusta 
on the spot. 

“What a little virago,” thought Sir Peter as he went on to see 
his brother. 

“ Chloe, your conduct is most reprehensible,” said Augusta. 

“ And so uncalled for. What have we done to displease you, 
Chloe dear ?” asked Constance. 

“What are you doing here, Bertha? That is what I cannot 
understand,” said Augusta. 

“We have come to visit the prisoners as usual on Friday; we 
promised Mr. Dursley to come,” said Bertha. 

“ And we have kept our promise, and it is no use. You two 
busybodies have been to see him and now we shan’t be admitted. 
You ought to pay our fares for us,” said Chloe, still very angry. 

“It was hardly necessary to come so far,” began Augusta. 

“For so little I quite agree ; having come, though, I mean to 
see Mr. Dursley, if possible ; so come along, Bertha, with me to the 
governor's and let us see if we can’t persuade him to admit us,” 
said Chloe, recovering her temper and her spirits, and leaving 
Augusta and Constance to their own devices. 

The governor was not at home, so their last hope of being ad- 
mitted to Paul’s cell that day was frustrated. 

“What shall we do, Bertha ? What two utter fools we do look! 
We have travelled one hundred miles for nothing. Oh, those two 
charming sisters of ours, how I love them both !” 

“They meant it kindly, Chloe,” said Bertha gravely. 

“TI know they did. I am a wicked little wretch to talk so of 
my sisters ; if Constance were not quite so cheerful, and Augusta 
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a trifle less proper, they would be bearable. I wonder what: Mr. 
Dursley said when they visited him. I am dying to know.” 

“ I don’t know what he said, but I am sure he thought it was 
your doing.” 

“ Of course he did ; that is why I am so angry, for I don’t want 
him to think that. I want to be nice to him as long as he is in 
prison ; I shall be odious enough when he comes out. But what 
are we going to do, Bertha ?” 

“ Visit the other prisoners, I suppose, dear, till Sir Peter comes 
out ; he won’t be more than twenty minutes now.” 

“ You can if you like, I shan’t. I shall stay outside and wait 
on the-bridge for you ; it is too lovely to be indoors,” said Chloe, 
sniffing up the fresh air and looking with pleasure on the city 
below her, with its cathedral, and the green fields beyond the 
city, rolling away into the blue distance. 

The fruit trees were in blossom, the grass greening, and the 
hedges sprouting, while the “ passionate buds” of the elms and 
oaks were yearning to burst forth ; all nature was waking from its 
long winter night and the birds were singing the year’s matins. 

Chloe walked slowly away from the castle, down the hill on 
which it stood, towards the bridge which spanned the river below. 

“T wish I were a bird. Happy things with no cares and no 
troubles. Why wasn’t I a bird, instead of a girl, whose lover 
through criminal carelessness caused the death of the dearest old 
father in the world ? I can never, never marry him, and the 
worst of it is I can never, never forget him. If he goes to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, when he leaves here and I never see 
him again, his image will be as clear in my mind as it is now.” 

So thinking Chloe, who had now reached the bridge, leant over 
the parapet and caught a glimpse of her own reflection in the 
river below ; a little pale face with red lips and black eyes, a 
little slight figure in deep mourning with a large bunch of arum 
lilies in her hand. 

“I forgot the flowers ; I must go back and give them to the 
gaoler,” said Chloe, leaving the bridge and walking up the hill 
again to the prison. 

She had not reached the outer gate, when it opened, and she 
saw Sir Peter coming outalone. He raised his hat and quickened 
his step at the sight of her, and to her own surprise, Chloe felt 
her heart beat faster and the hot blood rush into her face. 
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'“ How like he is to Paul!” she thought as they approached 
each other. 

“Where is Bertha?” she asked when they met. 

“Chloe!” answered a voice, and the voice was not that of Sir 
Peter, neither was the light in the eyes one Chloe had ever seen in 
Sir Peter’s eyes. 

‘ Paul! Mr. Dursley!” exclaimed Chloe in amazement. 

“Yes, it is I: I am supposed to be Peter and to have gone to 
Eastwich for some medicine for myself ; I must get back in time 
for Peter to catch his train back to London.” 

_“ But how did you manage it?” asked Chloe, who was now 
walking towards the city with her companion. 

“The warders don’t know us apart, and we arranged before I 
was sentenced always to dress exactly alike, down to the minutest 
detail, when Peter came to visit me.” : 

“ But are you really ill or was the medicine only an excuse? ” 

“T am really not well, I have no appetite, I can’t sleep, and my 
spirits, which are generally pretty good, are very bad; but it is 
nothing of any consequence, only when I was disappointed of 
seeing you to-day, I felt as if I could not endure another week’s 
imprisonment and remain sane. I have learnt one thing since I 
have been in gaol.” 

“ What is that ?” said Chloe. 

“That there is no such thing as time. We mark it off into 
days and hours and weeks and years, but some minutes are 
hours and some days weeks; it is a year since I last saw you, not 
eight days.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. Just tell me how you felt when my 
sisters visited you to-day; and when we have been for this. 
medicine, we will go to a pastrycook’s and eat ices.” 

“You will have to lend me some money, then. I have not a 
sou on me. I forget to ask Peter to lend mesome; hé will repay 

“Of course,” said Chloe, handing Paul some silver, “and now 
tell me about the visit of Augusta and Constance.” 

“Well, my warder came in and asked me if I wished to see 
the Miss Danes ; I answered, of course, and I remember now there 
was a twinkle in his eye as he admitted not the only Miss Dane 
in the woild forme. I ——” 

“ Bertha you mean, of course,” interrupted Chloe, 
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“But your two elder sisters,” said Paul, not heeding the in- 
terruption. 

“Weren't you delighted ?” 

“T was never in such a rage in my life; I inwardly cursed the 
warder for his stupidity, and I fear my reception of Miss Dane 
and Miss Constance was not very cordial ; though | did my best 
to hide my disg—disappointment.” 

“What did they say?” 

“Miss Constance irritated me the most; she was so exceed- 
ingly cheerful, and so bent on making the best of things. She saw 
a branch of a tree just coming into leaf hanging over the wall ; 
she had to climb upon a chair to see it, but it afforded her im- 
mense comfort ; she held forth for five minutes on that branch.” 

“Constance is too provoking. What else?” 

“ She regretted I had not any mice to tame and make com- 
panions of: as I happen to have a particular horror of mice, I 
could not share her regret. Then’she discovered my window 
with its bars looked south, and thought that an advantage, for 
which I ought to sing Te Deums night and day. Her crowning 
absurdity was, that though no doubt I did find the days a little 
long, still she thought I must be glad to have a quiet time to 
myself in which to collect my thoughts, as a doctor’s life was 
lived for others, and left him so little time for meditation.” 

“I wish I had been there. That is exactly like Constance ; she 
really is most trying,” said Chloe. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by their arrival at 
the chemist’s and was not resumed till they found themselves 
discussing ices in a pastrycook’s shop, where they had to talk 
in undertones and tosit close together for fear of being overheard. 

Paul was for the time in a fool’s paradise. First of all there 
was the delicious sensation of being free, even though only for 
half-an-hour ; it was at least a respite: then the fact that Chloe 
had come all the way from London to see him was, he thought, 
a proof that she still loved him ; and the way in which her face 
had lighted up, when she recognized him, confirmed this idea. 

When he was with her, he hoped she had forgiven him, and 
that if he waited patiently till the time of mourning for Sir John 
Dane was over, she would allow him to renew his proposal of 
marriage ; but even in his most sanguine moments he knew that 
to speak of marriage until that wound was healed would be fatal. 
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In the night or in times of depression in his cell, he despaired 
of ever winning her ; his only chance, he then thought, was if she 
ever learnt that the mistake was Sir Peter's and not Dorothy’s ; 
then, in that case, Chloe might consider that inasmuch as Dorothy 
never had made a mistake, he had been justified in trusting her, 
and therefore was not to blame. 

But then Chloe never must know of Sir Peter’s blunder ; 
for it was impossible to say what course she would take 
if the knowledge ever came to her ears; and so in his dark 
moments, Dursley despaired of ever calling Chloe his wife, and 
it was this, far more than his imprisonment, that was telling upon 
him. 

He was looking careworn, his face was drawn and the dark 
lines under his eyes spoke of sleeplessness; and as Chloe sat 
opposite him eating ices, with only a little round table between 
them, she noticed how ill he looked, and she determined to be 
as nice to him that day as possible. 

It never occurred to her that it was cruel kindness that she was 
showing him ; that to visit him during his imprisonment and cut 
him, or at least cease to see him, after he was released, was as 
inconsistent as it was unkind ; and yet this was what she told 
herself continually she meant to do. 

“What did Augusta say to you?” asked Chloe. 

“She appeared to be more interested in my brother and his 
movements than in me; she was most anxious to know what 
time I expected him to-day, and whether there was any chance 
of her meeting him.” 

“ What could it matter to Augusta? they did not seem to have 
much to say to each other when they met in the corridor. Sir 
Peter rushed at once to see you. I heard him tell Bertha he 
had some most important business to transact with you” said 
Chloe in a questioning tone. 

Mr. Dursley’s eyes twinkled 

“Yes, he had. Among other items he wants me to set up 
practice as a surgeon in London.” 

“ And shall you do it?” 

“I think I shall. There is a great deal in all Peter urges ; as 
he says, ‘ We fall to rise,’ but only if we pick ourselves up after 
falling ; if we lie still for the world to trample on us, there will 
be no lack of people to do it.” 
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“And so you mean to make your fall an occasion of rising, is 
that it?” 

“Yes, you see Iam a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and really the only part of my profession I care for is surgery. I 
had not much scope for that with a country practice; but with 
Peter to back me up it is probable I may get a post as operating 
surgeon in one of the London hospitals. _It is a life that would 
suit me ; I have always regretted being tied to that country prac- 
tice, but Dorothy loved the house and place. However, it is 
clear I must leave Lyneham ; indeed I believe Crofton will buy 
the practice and perhaps the house also.” 

“And will Miss Dursley live with you in London ?” asked 
Chloe. ; 

“That depends on—circumstances over which I fear I have no 
control,” said Paul, but the look that accompanied the speech 
told Chloe plainer than words could have done, that he meant 
that depended on her. . 

“Do you know the time? It is just four,” said Chloe rising. 

“ And your train leaves at five; I must go back at once or 
you'll miss it. Will you wait here for your sister ?” 

“No, I shall be all right ; 1’ll walk.with you as far as the bridge,” 
said Chloe, who did not much care if they did miss the train, so 
long as she and Paul were together. 

The consequence of this was as might have been foreseen: Paul 
took twice as long to walk to the bridge as he would have done 
had he been alone, and the chances of Sir Peter catching his 
train were small. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BERTHA IS JEALOUS. 
Sir Peter found his brother more altered by a week’s imprison- 
ment than he had thought possible ; but he entered his cell at a 
very unpropitious moment, namely, just as Augusta and Con- 
stance had left it, and Paul was lamenting over his disappointment 
at not having been favoured with a visit from Chloe. 
“ How are you?” said Sir Peter, as Mr. Dursley rose to welcome 
him with a very dejected air. 
“ Miserable! I can’t eat, I can’t sleep, and I am as nervous as 
a woman.” 
“So I see,” said Sir Peter, feeling his brother’s pulse, and 
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inwardly fearing Paul would be seriously ill, before his term of 
imprisonment was over, if they did not take care. 

“You must have some medicine, I’ll give you a prescription. 
Have you had any visitors?” 

“Only those two women, Miss Dane and Miss Constance ; the 
latter is enough to depress the merriest clown on earth. It may 
be fine fun to Chloe to play such a trick on me, but it is anything 
but fun to me. I have been counting the hours till she should 
come ; a visit from her would have braced me up for this next 
week’s existence—life I can’t call it.” 

“Tt was no trick of Miss Chloe’s ; she and Miss Bertha travelled 
down with me.” 

“Then for pity’s sake let me see her! Chloe here! You don’t 
mean it, Peter?” 

“T do, but the warder has just told me you can’t have any 
more visitors to-day. Look here, we will change places for an 
hour. It is now half- past two ; by threc o'clock I shall have said all 
I have to say to you, and then you can go out and get a little 
fresh air, and if you can find Miss Chloe and persuade her to go 
with you, all the better. We will make your medicine an excuse. 
I must catch the five o'clock train, for I have an important 
engagement this evening.” 

“All right, I'll be back by four. What have you to say to 
me?” 

“Well, in the first place, I want to know what devilry you have 
been up to with Mrs. Halkett ; how far did you go with her ?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know. I played the fool the night I 
dined there, I confess. Why? Is she talking about an action for 
breach of promise?” 

“Breach of promise of marriage! Zounds! Paul! you don’t 
mean to say you seriously made love to the woman.” 

“On the contrary, I left all that to her, and uncommonly well 
she did it, too, uncommonly. After all, you know, you will have 
to marry again.” 

“TI suppose I shall, but Mrs. Halkett is the last woman on 
earth whom I should choose for my wife. Upon my word, Paul, 
this is beyond a joke. You might have had a little more con- 
sideration for my feelings, and for my position also ; the woman 


" will talk, and my prestige will suffer if it is known that I am 


supposed to have flirted disgracefully with a patient. How on 
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earth I am to extricate myself from the scrape you have got me 
into, I don’t know! I really do not know!” said Sir Peter. 

“There is only one way, you must marry some one else, the 
sooner the better,” said Mr. Dursley. “In fact, to tell you the 
the truth, I had that object in view.” 

“Pshaw! I can’t say you went to work in a very intelligent 
way to attain it. Have you had any correspondence with Mrs. 
Halkett ?” 

“No, I had the grace to abstain from that.” 

“I must be thankful for that, I suppose; and that as far as I 
can gather you made no proposal of marriage ?” 

“No, I certainly did not make her an offer. I flirted with her, 
that is the long and the short of it. My advice to you is, to 
gradually drop her, and announce your engagement to some one 
else as soon as you can. Was that the object of your visit to-day ?” 

“Partly,” said Sir Peter, and he then discussed Paul’s future 

‘course with him, till at three o’clock they asked leave of the 
warder for Sir Peter to go and get some medicine made up and 
return with it, to take leave of his brother. Permission was given, 
and as we know, Mr. Dursley went for the medicine and Sir Peter 
remained in prison. In the corridor Mr. Dursley met Bertha, 
whom he stopped to ask where Chloe was, and learning she was 
outside the prison, he hurried on, merely remarking to Bertha 
that he was going for some medicine for his brother and should 
be back by four o’clock. 

Now Sir Peter had arranged with Bertha to leave the gaol at 
a quarter to four, and then to take her and Chloe to an hotel for 
tea before they returned to London. This new arrangement and 
the off-hand way in which Paul spoke to her, so different to Sir 
Peter’s attentive manner, puzzled Bertha ; but it never occurred 
to her to suspect it was Paul, and not Peter, who was so eager to 
find Chloe. 

The prison suddenly struck a chill into her, and she went on 
with her work there with a very heavy heart until four o'clock, 
when her head ached, and she felt she must get out into the air. 

“Has Sir Peter Dursley left the castle?” she asked of the 
warder as she entered her name in the visiting book. 

“No, ma’am, he has gone out and has not returned yet; we 
expect him every minute.” 

Bertha left a message to say she would be at the station before 
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five o’clock, and then went out, and to her surprise saw Chloe 
standing on the bridge gazing at the river with Sir Peter, as 
Bertha supposed, by her side gazing at her. 

“They are both in love with Chloe, and no wonder. What 
man would look at me when Chloe is near? And yet Sir Peter 
sometimes never looks at Chloe. There will be no time for tea 
if he is going back to the gaol,” thought Bertha as she hurried 
down the hill towards the pair, who seemed in no hurry to move. 

“ You are going back to the prison, I hear, Sir Peter, so I came 
on to get some tea, for my head aches,” said Bertha when she 
joined them. 

“You poor Bertha ; we two have had a lovely time. We have 
been eating ices while you have been reading to the prisoners. 
Come and have some tea with me; and, Sir Peter, make haste, 
or you will miss the train. I'll take care Bertha is in time. Tell 
Mr. Dursley I shall come and see him next Friday, and if he 
admits Constance and Augusta first, I’ll never forgive him. 4 
bientét,” said Chloe as Paul, finding it was past four, hurried 
off, while she and Bertha went in the opposite direction. 

“Oh, Bertha! I have had such a lovely afternoon ; I am so. 
glad we came,” began Chloe. 

“I can’t say Iam; my head aches, and we have had this long 
journey almost in vain, for Augusta and Constance forestalled us 
with Mr. Dursley, and they could have visited the other prisoners 
instead of my doing so. I think, as I came here to oblige you, 
Chloe, you might have waited for me instead of going off alone 
with Sir Peter,” said Bertha. 

Chloe’s answer was to go into peals of laughter, and to ejaculate 
between the outbursts: “Oh! you dear solemn old thing. . You 


are too funny.” 
“I don’t see anything funny in it. I think you have both been 


very unkind, and I intend to let Sir Peter know | think so,” said. 
Bertha. 

“This is rare fun, she is jealous; she has not the faintest 
suspicion it was Paul with me. I'll keep up the joke,” thought 
Chloe as they reached a confectioner’s, where Bertha solaced 


herself with some tea. 
“Sir Peter is dreadfully afraid he should miss this train ; he 


has some important appointment in London this evening,” said. 
Chloe as they sipped their tea. 
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“Then I wonder he should have wasted his time on the 
bridge ; he did not seem in any hurry to go.” 

“No, I don’t think he was, but I think we had better go 
straight to the station and secure places to save time. Have you 
the tickets ?” 

“No, Sir Peter has them. But if he is not there in time we 
must take fresh tickets ; I mean to go back by this train whether 
Sir Peter does or not.” 

“TI shan’t ; I shall wait for him,” said Chloe, delighted to find 
she could rouse Bertha’s jealousy ; for though she knew Sir Peter 
was struck with Bertha, she had hitherto not been sure that 
Bertha reciprocated the feeling ; but jealousy was, in Chloe’s 
opinion, a certain sign of love. 

They reached the station about ten minutes before the train 
started, but there was no sign of Sir Peter. 

“T shall wait five minutes, and then I shall take a third-class 
ticket to London,” said Bertha. 

“T shan’t; I shall try and keep a first-class carriage for us 
three,” said Chloe ; ; 

Five minutes elapsed, and looking out of the station, Chloe 
saw a cab hurrying towards it, which she made no doubt 
contained Sir Peter. ; 

“Here he comes, Bertha! Jump into the train; he will catch 
it. I shall make them wait for him,” said Chloe. 

Bertha chose to get into a carriage with two other people 
already in it, and when Sir Peter bustled in, just as the train was 
about to start, she scarcely took any notice of him, and received 
all his polite attentions with great dignity, which so amused 
Chloe that she could scarcely keep her countenance. Sir Peter 
was evidently puzzled, and could not understand why Bertha, 
who had accepted all his care of her in the morning, should be 
so cold and irresponsive this evening ; he was not conscious of 
having offended her in any way, for Paul had not told him how 
he had spent his hour of release. Was it possible that Bertha, 
whom he had endowed with every virtue under the sun, was after 
all like other women, capricious and hard to please? 

It seemed so. And Sir Peter, resisting all Chloe’s efforts to 
draw him into conversation, sank back in his corner and became 
as silent and moody as Bertha. 

“This is really getting serious ; he is evidently not a man to 
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be trifled with. I must manage somehow or other to convey 
to him that he has offended Bertha by eating ices with me and 
leaving her out in the cold, or he may change his mind about 
her. Bertha is not like me; I can afford to have moods, they 
rather add to my attractions; Bertha can’t afford them because 
they detract from hers,” thought Chloe as the train rolled on, and 
Sir Peter sat opposite her with his arms folded and his brows 
knit, while Bertha by her side sat with closed eyes. 

“Is your headache worse, Bertha?” said Chloe. 

“It is very bad,” said Bertha. 

“TI am so sorry, but I am not surprised, are you, Sir Peter? 
You know Bertha was visiting the prisoners all the time you and 
I were eating ices and strolling about enjoying ourselves.” 

“Indeed! Was she?” said Sir Peter, taking in the situation in 
a flash, and pulling out his pocket-book he wrote something on 
the back of his visiting card and handed it to Bertha. 

“ Try this for your headache,” he said. 

Bertha took the card and read: 

“ How could you think I should be so inconsiderate? It was 
Paul.” 

Bertha flushed crimson, and looking across at Sir Peter, smiled 
a pardon on him; while Chloe, who was near the window, sug- 
gested they should change places so that Bertha might feel the 
air, while she herself pretended to go to sleep. At the next 
station the other passengers got out of the carriage, and Sir Peter 
then explained why he had sent his brother out for an hour. 

“ The confinement is telling on him ; I never saw any one so 
run down in a week; I am afraid he will be seriously ill before 
his time is up. He broods over his troubles, and has no work 
to distract him. I am very anxious about him,” said Sir Peter. 

“So am I,” thought Chloe, moving to the further end of the 
carriage. “If Paul is seriously ill I shall be ill with anxiety, 
and if he dies I hope I shall die too;” and she lay back in her 
place and watched the sun set, and grew melancholy, and thought 
of her father, and cried silently ; while the other two, having ad- 
justed their tiff, were enjoying each other’s society. 

Sir Peter had been thinking a good deal about his dilemma 
with Mrs. Halkett, and he came to the conclusion that perhaps 
the gentlest and at the same time the most effectual way of 
blighting the false hopes Paul had excited, would be to ask her 
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to dinner to meet Chloe and Bertha. He would take care to 
show marked attention to Bertha, and thus pave the way for 
announcing his engagement, if, as he hoped, Bertha should accept 
him later on. 

The romance of his life was over ; he did not consider himself 
in love with Bertha ; he thought she would make him an excellent 
and loving wife and his children a kind step-mother, and this was 
perhaps as much as he could expect a second turn of the mar- 
riage wheel of fortune to bring him. 

His first marriage was founded on love and inclination, this 
was based on friendship and necessity on his side; but he 
shrewdly suspected it would be a first and faithful love on 
Bertha’s part. Hers was no passionate nature like Chloe’s. 
She was gentle, affectionate, even-tempered ; there was a repose 
about Bertha that was very grateful to the busy, careworn 
physician, whereas Chloe’s varying moods and quick transitions 
from grave to gay worried rather than charmed him. 

Before he dropped the girls at their lodgings he had fixed a 
day with them for his little dinner. It was to be the following 
Thursday, and he sent out invitations that evening to Mrs. Hal- 
kett, General and Mrs. Malcolmson and their son, a ycung cavalry 
officer, and a medical friend whose wife was an invalid and un- 
able to go out. 

He had no refusals. Mrs. Halkett was profuse in the warmth 
of her acceptance, and spent the intervening days in preparing a 
gown in which to take the great doctor’s heart by storm. It was 
an arrangement in green and gold, and did not err on the side of 
modesty ; indeed, it was so fearfully and wonderfully made that 
Sir Peter was thankful the Malcolmsons were on fairly intimate 
terms with Mrs. Halkett, otherwise they might have wondered 
who she was. Bertha Dane was horrified, and truth to tell, 
rather jealous, for before dinner Mrs. Halkett made a dead set at 
Sir Peter, who she flattered herself had invited her to act as 
hostess, and her surprise when she found there was to be no 
hostess, but that Dr. Davidson was asked to take the head of 
the table, was only surpassed when Sir Peter led Bertha Dane in 
to dinner and placed her at his right hand. Mrs. Halkett fell to 
General Malcolmson, while Chloe and young Malcolmson were 
content to amuse each other and leave the rest of the company 
to their own devices, 
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The dinner did not go off without a hitch, for there was a new. 
footman, upon whom Drummond had impressed that there were 
two kinds of sherry on the sideboard. 

“This is ordinary sherry and is for dinner ; this, in the best 
decanters, is better, and is for dessert. Now don’t make any 
mistakes,” said Drummond, who was not-in the best of tempers, 
on account of Mrs. Halkett’s presence.- 

Suddenly during a pause in the conversation at the beginning 
of dinner, the new footman was heard to say in a sepulchral 
voice : 

“ Ordinary sherry, or better, sir?” 

Sir Peter looked at Drummond, who under cover of the roar 
of laughter, which was the only resource at such a crisis, rushed 
to the footman, seized the dinner sherry, and went round with it. 

And that footman had a bad quarter-of-an-hour in the servants’ 
hall that evening. 

“What a pity Sir Peter has not a wife,” said Mrs. Halkett in 
an undertone to General Malcolmson. 

“T don’t think he will be without that very doubtful luxury, 
saving your presence, long,” said the general. . 

Mrs. Halkett’s spirits rose ; the general was one of Sir Peter’s 
most intimate friends ; was it possible he had confided to his 
friend his intentions with regard to herself? But what in the 
world did he mean by taking that great plain girl in to dinner, 
and putting her in the seat of honour ? 

“ Have you any idea who it is?” she asked. 

“The lady on my left,” said the general, who was sitting 
between Bertha and Mrs. Halkett. 

“On your left ?” she asked in amazement. 

“Yes, Miss Bertha Dane; Dursley explained to my wife his 
reason for taking her in to dinner instead of Mrs. Malcolmson.” 

This was said as the first entrée was handed round; Mrs. 
Halkett looked at the menu in front of .her, the next course was 
sweetbreads, followed by roast lamb ; sweetbreads were one of 
her weaknesses ; she decided to wait for them, and faint while 
the lamb was running its course. A fainting fit, she argued, 
would necessitate her removal to another room, and would bring 
Sir Peter to her side, and give her the opportunity of private 
conversation she desired. 

She reckoned without her host though, for although she fainted 
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admirably, Drummond and Dr. Davidson got her out of the room, 
and the latter promptly cut her dress lace, administered cold 
water generously, and was back at the dinner-table before the 
lamb had disappeared. 

“She is all right, Dursley ; she had better be left alone for a 
little while,” he remarked as he took his seat. 

In spite of these contretemps, Sir Peter did not at present 
recognize that his little dinner was not a success; he had not 
observed the coldness of Bertha’s manner to Mrs. Halkett, nor 
the way in which Chloe contrived to ignore her presence 
altogether ; nor did he notice that Mr. Malcolmson, who was a 
remarkably handsome man, was evidently falling in love with 
Chloe, who received all his attentions with the utmost sang froid. 

That Mrs. Halkett was plotting how to frustrate his little plans 
with regard to Bertha never occurred to him to suspect, and could 
he have foreseen her course of action, he certainly would have 
tetired with the ladies to the drawing-room and not given her 
even ten minutes’ law. But he was flattering himself all was 
going well; the fainting fit was unfortunate, but he attributed it 
to the fact of Mrs. Halkett’s having grasped the situation, which 


was precisely what he desired her to do, so he enjoyed his 
dinner, and made Bertha happy by some speeches, whose mean- 
ing she could not fail to understand. 

Meanwhile the clouds were gathering; after dinner came 
dessert, and then—the deluge. 


°To be continued.) 











$n the Shadow of the Pines. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE WILDS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


FAR away across the wide expanse of prairie which lies between 
Lake Winnipeg and the Bow River; beyond the level wheat 
lands of Manitoba, the rolling yellow grass of Assiniboia, and 
the white alkali wastes and grazing uplands of Alberta, a great. 
mountain rampart stretches across the western horizon. 

There, the Rocky Mountains, lifting a long white line of 
minaret and pinnacle, crested with eternal snow, against the azure 
sky, shut off the sweep of the prairies from the rugged and 
beautiful region which lies between them and the Pacific. To 
this country, as towards a promised land, the thoughts of 
unfortunate wheat growers or stockmen on the plains are ever 
turned; and the settler who has lost his all through a frozen 
wheat crop, or has seen his last hope die out with his sickly 
cattle in a season of drought, puts a notice, “ Cleaned out—gone 
to B. C.” on the door of his shanty for the information of 
sorrowing creditors, and departs westward—where he is not 
always successful either. 

Some few years ago, the writer, in company with Pierre 
Micquelon, a French Canadian, a descendant of the old coureurs 
des bois, who traversed the silent prairie country and the wild 
land beyond the Rockies a century before the “Scotchmen,” as 
they were called, came out of Ontario, made a trip through 
the remoter districts of British Columbia. 

We went on the C.P. Railroad, by the Kicking Horse Pass, 
through that chaos of mountains, the Canadian Rockies. In 
places scarped sides glittering like polished steel in the sunlight 
rise 10,000 feet in the air; in others dark pine forests creep up 
the mountain slopes or fill the ravines, dwindling away to bush 
and furze ere they reach the height where folds of glittering 
glacier or sheets of snow cross the skyline. There are mountains 
like castles, like Gothic cathedrals, and many in the likeness of 
nothing on this earth; and over all hangs a solemn grandeur 
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and a stillness, emphasized, not broken, by the hoarse calling of 
snow-fed streams among the boulders below. 

For some weeks we steamed along the lonely valleys of the 
Columbia river in a stern-wheel steamer, and traversed the 
trails of the Okanagan region on horseback, and then one bright 
morning stood above the wonderful cafion of the Fraser River. 
No pen can adequately describe this scene of savage grandeur, 
still we cannot mention British Columbia without saying a word 
about it. 

Imagine a clean-cut gash through the heart of the lofty 
Cascade Range, the depth of which the eye can scarcely grasp, 
down which the mingled waters of the Thompson and Fraser 
rivers, fed by the melting snow along a thousand miles of 
mountain range, pour to the Pacific. Vertically from the water 
rise walls of rock of variated colors, pearl grey, vermillion and 
golden brown, interspersed with bands of glittering quartz, until 
when seen from below the sky overhead appears like a thin 
streak of azure, and the great pines and redwoods which crown 
the edge of the cliff resemble a narrow lacework of green. 
Enough of the Fraser Cafion ; it must be seen to be appreciated, 
and then the memory can never be obliterated from the heart of 
the beholder. 

A few days later we crossed the north bend of that river near 
the Big Bear Creek and prepared to enter the wilderness which 
lies between it and the Pacific. Waving our hands towards the 
little settlement, we adjusted our “ packs,” consisting of blankets, 
flour and camping utensils, on our backs, and struck out into the 
forest. That was our last sight of all that pertained to civiliza- 
tion for weeks to come. Pierre knew a little of the country 
through which we were going, a land in which the foot of white 
men had rarely been set, but we had with us a Siwash Indian 
called Pechacalum, as guide. That night, after making some six 
miles through the dense undergrowth and over the fallen logs 
which lie beneath the firs and hemlocks, we camped on an out- 
lying mountain spur, and after making a fire prepared a simple 
meal of flapjacks, which are a composition of flour and water 
resembling a pancake, and salt pork ; then lighted our pipes, and 
leaning against one of the great trunks, probably ten feet in 
diameter, I listened to strange tales of love, war and sudden 
death told bythe .voyageur and the Indian in the quaint 
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Chinook tongue. The latter is a corrupted Indian language in 
common use along the Pacific coast. When I lay down on my 
couch of fern and aromatic cedar twigs I was glad to find our 
persevering friend the mosquito had not followed us. “He 
cometh not, she said”—and we didn’t want him. There are 
places along the “B.C.” rivers where one dare not pass the 
night, so numerous are these pests ; it is no exaggeration to say 
it would be dangerous. By the way, the letters “B.C.” are the 
provincial rendering of “ British Columbia,” and do not refer to 
the early ages; though the once well-known “H. B.C.” of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company used to be rendered, “Here before 
Christ.” 

Early in the morning we resumed our journey and descended 
into a deep valley where bracken grew higher than our heads 
and maiden-hair fern waist deep. Leaving Pierre to mark the 
spot where we placed the packs, Pechacalum and I with a ‘44-70 
Winchester rifle apiece forced our way through the leafy screen 
to look for a deer. At length we reached an open glade and 
across it saw the slender form of a deer against the flowering 
clusters of an arrowhead bush. 

Now the wood deer is a very shy creature, so simultaneously 
both rifles went up to the shoulder and lining the foresight on 
the hollow behind the shoulder I drew the trigger. A cloud of 
blue smoke hung heavily over the damp bushes, and we waited a 
few moments until it cleared away, then running forward found 
the victim lying amid the waxlike flowers which his struggles 
had shaken down, a thin stream of blood trickling across the 
delicate tracery of fern on which he lay. The Cervus Virginianus, 
or American Wood Deer, as found in B. C., is, I think, smaller 
than the same species shot in other parts; it is of a particularly 
slender shape, horns generally small with two or three snags, and 
varies in colour from pale slate to fawn. While I have killed 
many for food, there is always a kind of being a murderer feeling 
comes over one when you see the eyes of the beautiful creature 
slowly glazing. 

A flock of humming birds, living jewels, gold and crimson and 
green, fluttered in and out of the arrowhead flowers unmindful ot 
our presence, and beneath the great pines, which were old when 
Columbus first crossed the western sea, one felt that this silent 
_ world belonged to the creatures of the forest and that the presence 
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of mankind there, shedding blood, was a desecration. However, 
hunger knows no law, and shortly afterwards we turned back 
towards Pierre with the haunch. On the way we surprised a 
small black bear feeding on the fleshy leaves of the cabbage plant, 
and it was comical to see the round plump body, for this creature 
is very like a black hog in appearance, crashing through bush 
and fern at a tremendous pace. The black bear is a timorous 
beast, and unlike the deer, goes through anything in his way; you 
can follow his path through the forest a long distance by the 
snapping and breaking of twigs, while the deer sails over every 
obstacle in long graceful bounds. A nine-foot split-fence will 
not stop them, as the writer knows tohis sorrow. That night we 
feasted on fresh venison, but if any one fancies it is a luxury they 
should try it and see; the meat is a bundle of fibres resembling 
boot laces. The next two days were spent traversing a “brulée,” 
or burnt forest, through which a bush fire had lately gone. All the 
undergrowth had been swept away and the ground lay a foot 
deep in ashes, strewn every here and there with enormous logs 
and fallen branches, while on every side the huge trunks, stripped 
of their limbs and foliage, tottered on their bases, tall cylinders 
of charcoal. A dangerous place is a burnt forest, for when a 
fresh breeze sweeps through it the trees go crashing down 
one after another like a row of ninepins ; at times you can hear 
their fall mites away through the silence of the woods. Thena 
fortnight passed while we struggled through the fern or over the 
ridges of outlying spurs, sleeping in the open air, which in this 
summer land of scented breezes is a luxury and not a hardship, 
and living on venison and grouse. The B.C. grouse is a curious 
bird and merits a word of description; the “Willow grouse” 
somewhat resembles the British bird, but rarely flies ; it prefers 
to scurry through the undergrowth, though when hard pres.ed it 
will fly to the branch of a tree, where it imagines itself perfectly 
safe. I remember one we started ; for a quarter of an hour we 
chased the invisible rustling creature through the bushes until at 
last we flushed it and the bird perched on a big cedar bough. 
Now a shot gun is unknown in these woods and a rifle ball would 
smash the body to bits, so it is only permissible to cut off the 
head—if you can, by a well-directed shot. 

Kneeling down to make more sure, I lined the sights on the 
slender neck. “Crack” went the rifle, but the grouse only 
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moved a few inches along the branch. Next shot chipped a 
feather from its neck, when it coughed and moved again; then 
centering the foresight on its head I fired once more and the un- 
fortunate bird whirled down a fluttering mass of feathers. “C’est 
un dréle,” said Micquelon. 

There is also the big “blue grouse,” a bird something like the 
capercailzie ; this one delights to perch itself on the top of a tall 
fir and makes the woods resound with a peculiar drumming, 
hammering noise, very like the sound of the big wood-axe, which 
can be heard at least a mile; I believe it is produced with the 
wings, but opinions. differ. 

At last we stood on one of the summits of the dividing range 
between the basin of the Fraser and the Pacific slope, the great 
Cascade Mountains. As far as eye could see stretched a line of 
peaks tipped here and there with snow, limitless pine forests, blue 
lakes and shining ribands of rivers, with no faint spiral of smoke 
to show the presence of man in all its borders, 

After descending precipitous ravines and wading snow-fed 
creeks for two days, we reached the waters of a small river and 
camped to make a canoe and feed on salmon The first thing to 
do was to choose a straight-stemmed cedar, and after the ringing 
of the axe for half-an-hour, the groaning and cracking of strain- 
ing fibres told that the lordly tree was ready to fall. “Take one 
more chip out, Pierre,” I said. ‘“ Allons,” said the Canadian, and 
whirling up the big two-handed axe to the full stretch of his 
splendid arms, the heavy razor-edge wedge flashed in the sun- 
light and next moment the chip flew out. There was a sound of 
rending timber, and the great trunk went crashing down, sweeping 
off massy branches from the surrounding firs and striking the 
ground with a thud that echoed far across the forest. 

A most useful tool and a deadly weapon is the long-hafted 
Canadian axe, as I, who have seen many a serviceable house built, 
lined with split boards, and roofed with shingles, by the use of 
this tool and only an auger and a froo (an instrument like a big 
drawknife) besides, know. Also one night when I heard the heavy 
blade used as a defence against timber wolves, shear through 
skull and spine, I could judge of its offensive qualities. 

Chopping off a seventeen-foot length of the trunk we squared 
it up, and under the direction of Pechacalum, burned it hollow 
with fire and hewed the outside into the rough resemblance of a 
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boat ; then leaving him at work, chipping away with a tiny adze 
of two-inch blade, and no guidance but his eye, followed the 
river in search of salmon. The water was black with them, for 
the numbers that force their way through gloomy caiion, foaming 
rapid and up vertical fall, six hundred miles inland from the blue 
Pacific to the head waters of the Columbia, Fraser, Skeena and 
Stikine rivers, is incredible. On the Fraser alone are some 
thirty canneries, and in the whole province fifty or sixty. The 
fish are caught by the Indians with spear or net, for they will 
take neither bait nor fly, and are emptied into a large hopper 
outside the cannery. As they slide one after another out of a 
steel pipe, generally alive, and slip along a bench they are seized 
by rows of Chinamen, and after a few passes of a big knife, flung 
on one side ready for boiling. There are many kinds, but the 
largest and best is the “ Royal Chinook” or “ King” salmon, 
taken up to seventy-five pounds in weight—I have heard of them 
eighty—which has a very dark blood-red flesh. If you opena tin 
of salmon and find it unusually deep in colour you may be sure it 
is the best. 

Picture to yourselves a broad stream suddenly appearing out 
of the forest, and after sweeping round a curve in a succession of 
flashing rapids lost to view again amid the, trees, and you have 
a typical “ B. C.” river. 

This was the time of the “Steelheads,” a fish apparently 
identical with the British salmon, so cutting long fir poles we 
fashioned them into rude spears, and slipped over the point a 
bone head skilfully carved by the Indians ; fastening it to the 
shaft by a strip of plaited sinew. Then wading knee deep in the 
icy water, I waited until a shoal of black backs and glistening 
sides swept past, and drove the spear down, but I was out of 
practice and the thrust missed. A minute later a second shoal 
went by, sculling hard with their tails against the rush of water, 
for it is the tail and not the fins which the fish chiefly uses to 
propel itself. This time a delicious shiver ran along the clumsy 
pole, and the barb driven overhead in the quivering fish slipped 
off its socket, as was intended, leaving the prey attached to the 
pole by the sinew. 

Carefully guiding it to the bank, I dragged out a beautiful 
silvery salmon of about twenty pounds, of which we caught a 
number that day. Some we ate, roasted on hot embers, and the 
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rest we dried in the pungent smoke of hemlock bark and carried 
along. 

A few days later we ran a blazing torch along the outside 
of the canoe to take off any little roughness or loose shavings 
and launched her on the river, a beautifully modelled craft sixteen 
feet long by three feet beam, which an English gig would have 
hard work to beat under sail or oar, and for some time travelled 
westwards towards the coast, making good progress. Then for 
two days we paddled over the blue waters of a nameless lake, 
floating as it were between two worlds, a vision of azure sky, 
snowy peak and dark pine reflected in the clear depths beneath, 
and the real one above, for so still is the air in the summer land 
of the north that not a ripple broke the glassy surface till the 
gurgling wash of the canoe blotted out the inverted picture and 
widening out died away in a faint lapping on the waterworn 
rocks ashore. On the evening of the second day we followed 
an outgoing river until sunset, when we camped on its banks in 
a lonely gorge. Imagine a steep hillside rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the water to a height of some two thousand feet, 
every yard of the slope clothed with the dark foliage of pines and 
firs ; then above the trees a cone of snow shining cold and white 
against the sky ; a narrow strip of level land covered with forest 
and traversed by a rapid river; then another wall of rock, but 
this time a sheer precipice, one thousand feet of greystone, and 
you have our camping ground; and many of the B. C. river 
valleys resemble it. After supper I lighted my pipe and 
listened to the weird tales Micquelon told of the Loups Garoux, 
or human wolves, about which the early voyageurs have handed 
down many strange legends, watching the aromatic wreaths of 
cedar smoke drift across the river as the light gradually died 
away. Overhead the great peak still loomed out white and cold 
against the fading splendours of orange and gold, but trains of 
mist were already rolling down the hill slopes and the shadow 
deepened over the pines below. 

By-and-bye the last of the light went out, a low hung moon 
was visible over the eastern end of the gorge, and for an hour 
there was an intense silence, only broken by the murmur of the 
river and the night wind stirring the pines overhead. Why, I do 
not know, for we were all used to the life of the woods, but that 
night an eerie feeling crept over us, and I threw more branches 
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on the fire. Then the moon rose higher, a silvery light filtered: 
down into the forest glades and the cry of the “loon,” that: 
strange bird which sends its weird call across the lonely 
Canadian waters all night long, rang out from the river. 

“ Mourning for its lost soul,” said Micquelon, and Pechacalum 
nodded, for this is the Indian belief. Then we heard the cry of 
a panther, like that of a peevish child, on the hillside above, and 
afterwards silence for a space, broken by rustlings among the 
undergrowth that told of some unseen beast issuing from its lair 
to hunt by moonlight. 

Pechacalum, who had been listening intently, now whispered in 
Chinook, “ You will see a great sight, for the wolves drive the 
deer to-night.” At this I was half pleased and half uneasy, for I. 
had heard of this thing and greatly desired to see it. Yet having 
been in the Eastern woods, where when the waters lie bound be- 
neath feet of ice, the big timber wolf is dreaded by the settlers, 
I could never overcome a fear of the same beast which abounds 
in British Columbia, and especially Vancouver Island ; there, 
however, it is invariably afraid of mankind and quite harmless. . 

How Pechacalum knew what he said I could not understand, ' 
but the Siwash having dwelt for centuries among the creatures of 
the forest, instinctively know their ways. 

“Will not the fire stop them?” I asked as we drew closer 
together. 

“No,” said Pierre, “when the wolves hunt nothing will stop 
them. They cannot run down a deer, though they stalk them 
through the fern, so they drive them into a dead ravine, a cul 
de sac, and pull them down. Nous verrons.” 

The silence settled down deeper than ever until you could 
hear the smallest pine needle slipping from a bough, then 
from far away up the valley the long howl of a wolf floated out 
of the darkness, answered by another and another along the hill 
slope above. We listened intently, but I could only hear some- 
thing like a drum beating behind my ear. “The pack gather,” 
whispered the Siwash, and presently another weird howl rang out, 

. nearer and louder ; then a chorus of short snarling barks, nearer 
yet. 
I felt more cold chills go down my back than the wind from 
off the snow accounted for. I wanted to get out of there—quickly, 
for the gorge was so narrow that the whole chase must pass by 
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our side, but the Indian gripped my arm. By-and-bye, a 
rapid “beat, beat” of hoofs and “swish, swish” of leaves 
sounded down the valley, and while I sat, hardly breathing, 
gazing into a moonlit avenue between the great trunks, half-a- 
dozen deer came into sight, sailing along at a headlong gallop, 
clearing every obstacle, thorny bush and tangled thicket, in 
graceful bounds. Almost immediately they vanished, flitting like 
ghosts amid the pines, and a few moments later a pack of huge 
black and grizzled wolves burst into the light, following hard on 
the trail of the deer with shining.eyes and dripping fangs, one or 
two giving tongue in the short snappy bark, so different from the | 
long howl with which they call each other to the hunt. I shud- 
dered as the evil beasts came into sight, and threw up my rifle, but 
Pechacalum thrust the barrel down and a few moments later they 
vanished among the shadows, and only an occasional howl to call 
in the stragglers and a snapping of twigs sounding fainter and 
fainter out of the darkness, told that the chase still swept on 
down the valley. “They will drive them into a corner among the 
rocks, and unless the old leader is there to divide the spoil, 
will slay one another after the deer,” said Pechacalum, as with a 
sigh of relief I rolled myself in a blanket and went to sleep. 

One day passed like another while we descended the river, until 
at length we reached a Siwash “ rancherie” on one of the many 
beautiful fiord-like windings of the Straits of Georgia, near Bute 
Inlet, where we were glad to rest awhile. During our wanderings 
through this region of lonely and almost unearthly beauty we had 
found no more than the faintest traces of gold in any of the river 
bars, nor had we come across a valley where a ranche could be 
cleared in less than two generations, so heavy is the timber ; there- 
fore, except from an artistic and adventurous point of view, the 
journey was without result. When we reached the Rancherie 
we were clothed in rags, even our stout deerskin jackets being 


‘torn almost to ribands, so difficult are these forests to traverse. 


This dwelling of the Indians, like many another from Oregon 
to Alaska, stood in the bottom of a deep wooded valley, through 
whicha river flowed. On the pebbly bank were drawn up a fleet 
of canoes, all beautifully modelled craft, with tall stems carved into 
the quaint resemblance of the head of a bird and cut from one 
cedar log. There were canoes of all sizes, from 35 feet sea-going 
craft down to the 14 by 2 feet river canoe ; round which played a 
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swarm of naked children and mongrel curs, On either side rows 
of stakes supported strings of drying salmon and trays of berries 
dessicating in the sun; while behind the whole rose a long one- 
storied house, built of roughly split cedar logs, in which the 
entire colony dwell, each family having their own particular 
portion of the floor. Unlike the dirty sullen Blackfeet, Crows 
and Bloods of the Canadian prairies, the Siwash, Haiaés and 
Sitkas, coast Indians, are generally speaking a peaceable and 
industrious people, usually attired much the same.as the white 
settlers, They are short and broad in stature, with complexions 
rather olive than red, long straight hair and dark eyes, and are 
evidently of an Eastern origin, and much more nearly resemble 
the Japanese than they do the prairie Indians. 

By seal and fur hunting, and carrying goods along the coast in 
their sea canoes, they gain a fair living and are generally as well 
off as the forest ranchers, with whom they are at all times disposed 
to be friendly. 

The writer was never more kindly treated than at that” 
rancherie, and it was with regret that at last we sailed away in 
a big sea canoe, and after being nearly lost in the tide race off 
Valdez Island, coasted down the Straits of Georgia until we 
reached Nanaimo, or, as it is pronounced, Nymo, on the east 
coast of Vancouver, and our wanderings came to an end. 

Speaking generally the province of British Columbia may be 
called a beautiful wilderness ; there are on the coast the thriving 
cities of Vancouver, Victoria (by the way, Vancouver is on the 
mainland and Victoria on Vancouver Island) and New West- 
minster. Gold mining is being developed in the Kootenay 
district, the coal of Nanaimo is extensively worked, and there 
is farming along the marshy banks of the lower Fraser. Canneries 
and saw mills are dotted here and there along the river banks ; 
yet with all this,so high and rugged are the mountains, so dense 
the forests and so difficult the task of making roads or railways, 
that probably a considerable portion of this beautiful province 
will long remain covered with the giant redwoods, firs and cedars, 
and inhabited only by the wolf, bear and eagle. The man who 
is not forced to depend on each year’s crop for existence and is 
fond of the open air and sport, would probably find in British 
Columbia a congenial occupation in ranching or trying to clear 
a forest farm ; but the writer would not recommend it as a field 
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for general agricultural emigration, when a man has very 
small means and only his right arm to depend on, as it generally 
takes four years or more to clear enough land to keep three or 
four cattle, while if you grow grain you cannot get it to the 
market from a bush farm. For the trout fisher, rifle shot, or 
artist it is an “earthly paradise,” and for such a man there is a 
subtle spell about this lonely north land, which once it enters his 
heart can never be driven out. After a lapse of some years the 
scent of burning peat or autumn leaves still brings before the 
writer's eyes a dim vision of range beyond range of snowy moun- 
tains, gleaming blue lakes and pathless forest, and he sees again 
the whirling wreaths. of fragrant cedar smoke drifting through 
the pines, and feels that it would be worth much to hear once 
more the sighing of the night breeze across limitless forests, and 
the roar of the Pacific surf breaking along the lonely beaches. 


WEATHERGAGE. 

















“Twice hit.” 


By H. LESTRANGE MALONE, 


YEs, Fred had the fever badly, and no mistake. Never saw a 
fellow so completely bowled over in all my fife. It was simply 
sickening to see the listless, moonstruck sort of way in which he 
would stroll about and sigh, as if he had all the cares of the state 
on his shoulders. 

“Who’s Fred, you say ?” 

Well, old man, give me a chance. I am not a phonograph, 
or even distantly connected with a typewriter, and, if I do 
commence in the middle of my story, I’ve no doubt I shall get 
back to the beginning eventually, and you must just follow me 
as well as you can. 

After the untimely death of poor Algy Knowles, of which I 
told you a little while ago, I had to put sentiment aside and 
place before myself the serious question of finding another 
fellow to share my somewhat expensive rooms. I admit that 
for a few foolish moments I thought of taking a wife for better 
or worse. Visions of a nice little woman to cheer me after 
my day’s work, and have a piquant dinner awaiting my return, 
instead of the tough steaks and chops I had to put up with 
from my landlady, came before me. These thoughts, how- 
ever, were but transient and were soon dissipated—as the effects 
of a good sermon often are—when I began to consider the im- 
practicability of it all. Side by side with the delights of matri- 
mony I placed dressmakers’ and tradesmen’s bills, and the 
hundred and one little expenses connected with it, which the 
income of John Braithwaite could not possibly meet. One 
morning as I was turning over in my mind as to whom I should 
ask to share my digs and occupy the room facing the church, 
my difficulty was at once settled on perusing a letter from an 
uncle, whom I had only seen once, asking me if I would allow a 
young cousin, who was coming up to town as a clerk in a 
city office, to live with me, and also whether I would keep an 


eye on him. I wrote back to say that I should be pleased to let 
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him share my rooms, but, as for keeping him straight, I would 
not hold myself responsible, as I had seen so many country 
fellows who come to London go wrong, and they would continue 
to do so through all time though they had fifty pairs of eyes kept 
upon them. It is a great thing never to commit yourself. If 
people only knew that half the bothers in life are caused by good- 
natured promises, they would be much more chary in making 
them. 

Well, one fine morning Fred Harvard arrived with all his 
goods and chattels. I don’t know what he could have thought 
of me when he first appeared before me, as I was seized with un- 
controllable laughter. 

I said, “ Excuse me, old chap,” and then fairly split my sides, 
and I don’t know how much longer I might have gone on had it 
not been for the ominous frown on Fred’s brow. 

In a very icy tone he said: 

“Iam glad, sir, that I am able to afford you so much amuse- 
ment, but may I ask what there is about me in particular that 
gives you such unbounded merriment.” 

“Oh, pray don’t apologize!” said I, nearly exploding again ; 
“but the idea of keeping an eye on you is so very ridiculous.” 

The frown cleared off Fred’s brow and a broad grin expanded 
over his face, and he was soon joining in my merriment. 

Now, my boy, I suppose you think it is about time that you 
were let into the joke also. Well, to commence with, Fred was 
about six feet three inches in his stockings and proportionally 
broad, and I should think that he could have picked me up and 
put me under his arm without suffering the slightest incon- 
venience ; and the idea of my keeping an eye on him seemed al- 
together too ridiculous. He was indeed a fine-looking fellow, 
with an honest, frank face. Not handsome, but every inch of 
him aman. What a pity, was my mental comment, that such a 
fine fellow should waste his life in a city office. Howsoon would 
those broad shoulders stoop; that athletic frame become flabby 
and unhealthy amidst the sordid surroundings of a city life. 

Fred Harvard was a very decent sort of fellow to live with: 
quite different from poor Knowles. Temper not easily ruffled, 
a first-rate boxer and proficient in all other manly sports. 

I had only one fault to find with him and that was his horrid 
impulsiveness. Now it has been my experience that impulsive 
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people are always landing themselves and their friends into some 
mess or other, and Fred was no exception to the rule. 

I remember one evening going out for a stroll with him. 
There was some woman in the street selling matches, and he 
said she was very beautiful. Well, so she may have been, but I 
thought she looked uncommonly like a woman with a past. 
Well, in an impulsive good-natured fit he gave her a sovereign. 

I thought at the time that it was a mad thing to do, because, 
if fellows can afford to give away sovereigns in the street, they 
don’t want to slave away all the week in city offices. How- 
ever, it was no intention of mine to lecture him, and so I said 
nothing till, on the following Thursday, the day on which we 
usually settled with our landlady, he asked me, in a sheepish 
way, if I could lend him a sovereign for a week, then I blazed 
out and gave him a good sound talking. I told him that I was 
always ready to help a fellow in a difficulty, but that I was 
not a blessed philanthropic institution, and that fellows who 
could afford to throw away sovereigns ought not to want to 
borrow money. ; 

I remember also another time, how we both nearly got 
locked up one night through this same impetuosity. One 
Sunday evening we were going over to the other side of London 
to visit some mutual friends. At the time I mentioned, we wer: 
certainly not going through the most aristocratic quarter in town, 
when a man, a disreputable-looking blackguard, by the way, and, 
I should think, connected in some way to the much heard of 
British workman, bumped up against Fred, and by way of adding 
insult to injury, abused him roundly. I won’t repeat the language 
here, not because I am squeamish, but because I never could see 
the use of swearing as an aid to conversation. As a let off to 
one’s feelings, I think on the whole that a good swear is now and 
again a very healthy and invigorating habit. It is like a safety 
valve for waste steam, and I am sure that if ladies were to use it 
a little occasionally, they wouldn’t age nearly so quickly. 

Well, to get back to my story, Fred, like a fool, retaliated, and 
the man immediately squared up, saying : 

“Come on, will yer; I'll take the shine out of yer.” 

I tried to hurry Fred away, but not a bit of it; before you 
could say Jack Robinson, he had his coat off and said quietly : 

“T am ready, my man.” 
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By this time a small crowd was collecting, and when the man 
saw that Fred meant business, he didn’t half like it, and would 
have sneaked off, but the people would not let him; egging him 
on to give it to the toff. He made a desperate lunge at Fred, who 
parried the blow and caught him a heavy one full on the nose. 
‘This thoroughly roused the man’s anger, and he flew at Fred 
like a wild beast, throwing him off his guard, and nearly felling 
him to the ground. He, however, quickly recovered, and with 
the coolness of long practice, began to punish the man fearfully, 
dealing blow after blow till the man sank down in a heap on the - 
pavement. 

“Hi! there! a copper’s a-coming!” was the next cry, and 
we had to make off, I feeling pretty disgusted at being mixed 
up in such a low brawl. 

These sort of adventures used to happen very often, and some- 
times would make me repent that I had ever met him. But on 
the whole he was a jolly sort of a fellow to live with ; always in 
the best of spirits and with an appetite—well, it was simply 
appalling. When he first came up I used to wonder as to how he 
would spend his evenings. I had vowed that I would take 
no more young fellows out to dances, after the fool Knowles 
had made of himself, but I found that my fears in this direc- 
tion were groundless, as Fred had a whole host of friends and 
relations in London, and was always going out to dances and at 
homes. 

One evening, I was sitting up very late doing some writing, 
when I was surprised to hear somebody coming up the stairs and 
enter the room quietly, and there before me stood Fred. You 
may say that there was nothing so very extraordinary about this, 
but it really was most remarkable, as Fred, as a rule, bounded up 
the stairs three at a time, slamming the door—a nasty trick he 
had—thereby shaking the jerry-built house to its very founda- 
tions, and perhaps, if he were in the mood, he would execute a 
sort of a war dance all round the room, and cause me to use much 
bad language. 

But when he came forward with this sickly, struck-all-of-a-heap 
expression on his face, I simply said : 

“Who is she?” ' 

“What do you mean? what do you know?” said he. 

“ Oh, I know the symptoms,” said I ; “had them myself when I 
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was your age. Better go to bed, and you will get over it in a few 
weeks.” 

“Never! never! never!” said Fred, admitting at once what he 
had before questioned. “I shall love herto my dying day. I——” 

“ If you think I am going to stop here to listen to your twaddle, 
you are jolly well mistaken. Of course she is all that’s nice. 
They always are. I am going to bed now, and I will hear all 
about her at breakfast. Good-night, my love-sick boy.” 

Next morning at breakfast he was about to start, wound up 
like a clock-work machine. I promptly cut him short by putting 
a few questions to him thus: 

“ Your income?” 

“ £140,” this sheepishly. 

“You will be getting £4300, when?” 

“In about ten years time.” 

“ And the lady you are going to ask to share this luxurious 
salary with, is ?” 

“Grace Fenton.” 

“Good Lord!” was my only ejaculation. 

Fred’s volume of words could now no longer be kept back, 
and though I tried to check him at the commencement, as one 
can dam a stream, I soon saw that it was folly to try to stem 
the force of such a torrent. 

After I had listened to all he had to say on the beauties and 
virtues of Grace Fenton, which I will not weary you with, I said 
to Fred: 

“Yes, my boy, I will take all you say for granted, but let me 
know exactly how the situation stands at present and let us take 
a practical view of the whole matter. First and foremost, have 
you proposed ?” 

“Yes,” replied Fred. 

“ Accepted ?” 

“Yes,” was again the rejoinder. 

“ Have you spoken to her father ?” 

At this question, Fred, who had been pacing round the room 
in his excitement, collapsed into a chair and feebly replied : 

“No.” 

“Then when you come home this evening from business, you 
had better put on your hat and go and do so,” said 1; “it is the 
only honourable course open to you.” 
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Poor Fred mopped his brow and said he would. 

“ And now to breakfast. Hang it if love affairs aren’t getting 
the bane of one’s existence.” 

It was a chilly evening and I was sitting toasting my toes in 
front of the fire with a book, wondering how long Fred would be, 
when I heard his latchkey in the door, which slammed to with a 
bang, and up the stairs he bounded in his old familiar manner. 
Into the room he rushed like a whirlwind, nearly upsetting the 
lamp, slapped me on the back, which, his fist being no light weight, 
discomfited me somewhat, and round the room he danced, mak- 
ing a horrible dust rise from the old musty carpet. 

“ My dear Fred,” said I, “if there is one thing I hate more 
than another, it is a sudden rise or fall in the barometer. A storm 
certainly does clear the air, but it makes everybody jolly uncom- 
fortable while it lasts ; for goodness sake sit down like a reason- 
able fellow and tell me the meaning of all this excitement. Are 
the banns to be published next week, or are you going to be 
married by special licence to-morrow morning ?” 

“Neither, Jack,” said he. “ Mr, Fenton says that if we are both 
in the same frame of mind in two years time, we may think 
about marrying, as he says his daughter will not be portionless, 
and though he looks upon it as a wretched match for her, he 
does not wish to thwart her happiness. Isn’t he a brick? Oh! I 
have something to work for now, a glorious future in prospect. 
I mean to succeed and make a name for myself. Good night, 
old chap! Iam as happy as a king ; I must write and tell the 
Pater.” 

I sighed as my mind travelled back to the days when I had 
my dream and when I loved with all my power. “ Bah! time for 
bed when I get into this mood,” I muttered. 

* * * * * 

“ Why, Fred, what on earth is the meaning of this? Back from 
business at two o'clock, and I’m hanged if the mercury hasn’t 
fallen to zero again. Why, man, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter enough, Jack, even to puzzle your practical brains, I 
tell you I’m ruined and all my hopes are dashed to the ground. 
I have joined the ranks of the unemployed.” 

“ My dear fellow, what the dickens do you mean? Can’t you 
explain yourself?” 

“Well, simply this ; the manager called three of the other clerks 
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and myself into his room this morning and said that the firm had 
sustained heavy losses: that they intended to reduce their staff 
and that it was only fair to dismiss the younger ones as it would 
be easier for them to find employment. I walked out of that 
office with a cheque for “£11 : 13: 4 in my pocket, and that is 
all I possess in the world. I can’t apply to my father as he can- 
not possibly help me. Jack! Oh Jack! my God, I must break 
off my engagement! What amI todo? What am I to do?” 

“Do? Why, put on your hat and come for a brisk five mile 
walk with me; don’t talk and you will feel better then. 
Don’t be a fool.and give in because you have met fate and she 
has given you a smart biow and knocked you down. Get up, 
man, and fight against her. Show that you are made of good 
stuff. Of course the engagement must be broken ‘off, and at 
once, but that is no reason that it shouldn’t be on again, one day. — 
Buck up, my boy, pull yourself together. What! twenty-three 
and asking in a despairing tone of voice, like a stupid school girl, 
what you are to do. 

* * * 2 * 

“ Now, then, you say you have been to office after office and 
shown all your references, backed up by mine, and they all with 
one accord began to make excuse and say they are like the 
*buses on a wet day, ‘full up.’ You ask me for my advice? 
Well, I will give it to you, and gratis too. I look upon this mis- 
fortune of yours as a blessing in disguise. Fancy a strapping 
great fellow like you using that manly fist to drive away at a pen. 
No, my boy, that arm was meant to wield a sword ; to strike at 
the enemies of Her Majesty the Queen. Come along with me; 
you shall take the shilling, and mark you, if you have that within 
you which I think you have, you will rise to great things and 
become a general yet! But before deciding on this, tell me, have 
you seen that old curmudgeon of an uncle of yours? He is 
rolling in wealth and ought to help you.” 

“Yes, I saw him, and he said that he would never help me 
with a penny till I had made a name for myself in some way or 
other. He added comfort by saying that he had risen from 
nothing himself, and told me I could do the same ; and that once 
I had distinguished myself, he wouldn’t be backward with the 
coin.” 

“Then all I have got to say, Fred, is that you are in luck’s 
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way. You have a nice girl, who I am sure will wait for ycu. 
You have health, an athletic frame, and the promise of golden 
boys if you are successful in life. What more do you want? 
Do as I say; enlist, and with all the little wars we are continually 
having, you will have plenty of opportunity of distinguishing 
yourself sooner or later.” 

“What a good sort you are, Jack ; you are always helping me 
out of difficulties, and hanged if I won’t take your advice.” 

* * * * * 

“Well, good-bye, old chap, and may God speed you,” said I 
some months after, gripping Fred’s hand, as we stood on the deck 
of the vessel which was to convey him and a detachment of 
marines to the East African coast, on a punitive expedition 
against a rebel chief who was causing us considerable trouble. 

“Good-bye, Jack. Good-bye, old fellow. And, Jack, I may 
never come back alive ; and if the worst happens ask her to try 
and forget all about me. Good-bye, old chap, good-bye.” 

* m * * * 

Months rolled by without anything happening worth relating 
here. Like an animal, I lived, worked, ate and slept day after 
day. After all, why complain of the shortness of life when it is 
so full of dull daysand prosaic things. I often used to scan the 
papers eagerly to see if there was any news of the expedition 
Fred was engaged in, nor was I disappointed, for one morning 
the following paragraph caught my eye: 

OUR GALLANT SOLDIERS FIGHTING IN EAST AFRICA. 

“After unheard of sufferings and difficulties, Commander 
Robertson, with a gallant force of marines and bluejackets, sur- 
prised Kaba in his stronghold on the 12th ultimo. 

“They found that they had greatly underrated the number 
and strength of the enemy. A desperate fight ensued, our men, 
however, having to retire, being overwhelmed by numbers. It 
appears that Kaba and his impi took it too much for granted 
that they had defeated us completely, and consequently they 
celebrated a great feast the same evening, and when their merri- 
ment was at its height, Commander Robertson put in an 
unwelcome appearance with his men, backed up by Gatlings and 
cutlasses. The enemy were completely taken by surprise, and 
gave in almost immediately. 

“There were many acts of gallantry in connection with this 
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expedition, most noticeably so that of Corporal Harvard, who 
literally hewed his way through the enemy to the rescue of 
Commander Robertson, who was hemmed in on all sides by the 
natives, and would undoubtedly have been killed had it not been 
for the timely aid of Corporal Harvard, to whom, we understand, 
will be awarded the Victoria Cross,” 

“Bravo, Fred!” was my exclamation; “I knew he would 
distinguish himself when the occasion arrived. Why wasn’t I a 
soldier, or a sailor, or something or other, where I could see and 
enjoy a bit more life than is to be obtained in a city office ? 
Hanged if I don’t ——” 

“ What would you like for dinner to-night, Mr. Braithwaite ?” 
said the landlady’s voice at the door. 

Dinner! ah! good word that. Of course, all I have been 
thinking about is the glory of these professions. I have not 
taken into consideration the awful sufferings and privations 
attendant on all glory. Poor Fred! I expect he hasn’t had a 
good square meal for some weeks. Well, I guarantee he shall 
have a good one with me when he returns. 

* * * * * * 

“Why, Fred, my boy, can it be you again ?” said I, as I heard 
the old familiar steps on the stairs and the same impetuous rush 
into the room, and there befcre me, bronzed, and, if it were 
possible, taller than ever, stood the splendid figure of Fred 
Harvard. . 

“Yes, Jack, old fellow, here I am again. Arrived yesterday 
morning. Should have been to see you before this had I not 
had a more pressing engagement.” 

“Fred, just sit down and yarn right away, and you will find 
me a very good listener.” 

“Well, Jack, I don’t know that there is much to tell, but such 
as there is you are welcome to, so here goes: 

“ After you left me, when the ship was just starting for Africa, 
I felt that the last link which bound me to the old country and 
all I held most dear had snapped. 

“ Music always had a queer effect on me, sort of lump in the 
throat feeling, and when the band began to strike up and the 
ship got further away from the land, I got into a quiet corner of 
the vessel and sobbed like a child. 

“You mustn’t think from this that I was like a sentimental, 
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lovesick schoolgirl all the time. No, I had my duties to attend 
to. I did them and did them well, too, trying to forget my 
troubles. 

“Tt is wonderful, Jack, how easy it becomes to wear a weight 
round your neck when you have a prospect of having it lightened 
at an early date. 

“For the first few days after we had left England, as I told 
you before, I was miserable, and it seemed as if my lovely Grace 
was a possession that I was leaving every day farther and farther 
behind me, when all of a sudden there came a change. Instead 
of viewing her as lost, she seemed to change her position, and in 
fancy I could see her like a shining light in the far distance on 
the African coast, beckoning meon to glory and freedom. Day 
by day that light grew larger and larger and [| found myself 
terribly impatient to be on African soil and in the thick of the 
battle. 

“ My comrades would laugh at me and say that I should soon 
change my tune when bullets and assegais were whistling round 
me, and if by any unlucky chance we should fall a prey into the 
hands of the enemy, that we might expect no mercy from the 
savages. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, we arrived at our destination, 
and all preparations were made for a march of a hundred miles 
or so to the stronghold of that brute Kaba, who has given us so 
much trouble. 

“All went well for the first few days, except that our water 
supply got rather short, and as the heat was intense we suffered 
somewhat; but our progress was terribly slow, owing to the 
dense undergrowth, and indeed in many places we had literally 
to hack our way through. By Jingo! how sore my legs got. I 
never knew what a vocabulary I owned till it was so thoroughly 
tested in that memorable march. 

“ After the fourth day the enemy got news of our approach, 
and we were continually annoyed by being potted at by invisible 
beings, without a chance of retaliating, owing to our ignorance of 
the country and being unable to move quickly on account of the 
undergrowth. So persistent did this guerilla warfare become 
that our men were getting utterly demoralized, and had it not 
been for the presence of mind of our commander, the whole ex- 
pedition would have met with disaster and defeat. First one 
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man dropped, mortally wounded, then another ; some began to 
show symptoms of malaria and every one was thoroughly dis- 
heartened. Then Commander Robertson came to the front and 
proved himself at once to be the admirable leader that now all 
the world knows. . 

‘““He gave the command for a halt, ordered us to make a 
clearing in the forest, large fires to be lit, with Gatlings to right 
and left of us, to -be prepared for any emergency, sanctioned a 
double allowance of grog, and told us to make merry for the rest 
of the evening. Those orders saved us all. Under the influence 
of decent spirits, good-fellowship and some rollicking fine songs, 
new life was put into us all. Malaria and all our other evils 
quickly flew away. How well I remember that evening in the 
depths of the African forest, with the weird howlings and cries of 
wild beasts joined with the chorus of up-to-date ditties. But 
by-and-bye we came to more serious songs, and, like our gal- 
lant soldiers in the Crimea, ‘ Annie Laurie’ moved many of us 
to tears, but manly ones. 

“Why is it, Jack, that music has such a stimulating effect on 
one? We who had been so weary and dejected before, now 
were all aglow with enthusiasm and alive with bellicose senti- 
ments. I am quite certain that we cleaned up our weapons that 
evening with greater vigour than we had done before, for to- 
morrow we were to fight in grim earnest. 

“We were but a few hours’ march from Kaba’s stronghold, 
and some of us made merry that evening for the last time on 
earth, for many a body lay prostrate the following day, with the 
life-blood staining the ground—the pioneers of civilization, whose 
lives are the forfeit. 

“When ‘ Annie Laurie’ was being sung I don’t mind telling 
you I fairly blubbed. Those lines especially touched me, ‘ For 
she’s a’ the world to me,’ &c., and I made a solemn vow then and 
there that I would either distinguish myself on the following day 
and prove myself to be worthy of Grace, or else extinguish my- 
self by stopping a bullet for some better man and fill an unknown 
grave. 

* * * * 

“*‘Now, my men,’ said Commander Robertson, ‘to-day we 
fight. You will see your enemy, and we shall attack instead of 
being attacked. We are but a short distance from Kaba’s 
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stronghold, and if my judgment is correct he and his men will 
keep within their stockades, which we shall have to storm. I 
won’t disguise from you the fact that we have a hard task to 
perform. Our enemy is courageous, strong and sly, but remem- 
ber England’s eye is upon us, and therefore quit you like men, 
and above all obey my orders implicitly and we shall come out 
victorious if God so will. 

“Quick march!’ 

“That was a happy day for me, Jack; I knew that I was, as 
the song puts it, ‘Marching on to glory or a soldier’s grave.’ 
Every man of us had a set, resolute look about him that boded 
no good for the enemy. After a couple of hours’ march we 
came within sight of the stockades. Everything was as quiet as 
the dead, and it seemed as if the enemy had fled and that we 
were to be disappointed of our quarry. 

“ A halt was called and scouts were sent forward to reconnoitre, 
but the grim reality of warfare and the immediate vicinity of the 
enemy was soon brought home to us by a rifle report ringing out 
sharp and clear through the silence. 

“Our scouts returned to us, narrowly escaping with their lives 
and one wounded in the arm, with the information that the 
enemy were, as far as they could tell, strong and well armed, 
and that the loopholes of the stockades showed the ominous 
muzzles of rifles, but as we knew they were indifferent shots, this 
did not worry us over much. 

“The plan of action was that we were to divide ourselves into 
three parts and attack the front and rear at the same time, while 
the third party was to hold itself in readiness, and at the word 
of command, directly an opening was made in the stockade, to 
force their way through and fight hand-to-hand, while the others 
protected them as far as they were able with the Gatlings. 

“The third party was under the command of Robertson, and 
I am glad to say I was a member of it. 

“Under a deadly fire one end of the stockade was forced, and 
then came the signal for us to advance. With a Hip! hip! 
hurrah! we rushed into the opening, and for a moment were 
appalled by the numbers which we saw we had to encounter, but 
only fora moment. The next thing I remember was that Fred 


Harvard had disappeared, that a wild beast had taken possession 
of his body. 
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“Has it ever struck you, Jack, how nearly we resemble the 
wild beasts and how closely we are allied to the savages, against 
whom we are continually waging war in. the interests of civiliza- 
tion? We are for all the world like tame tigers, who behave 
themselves so long as the sight of blood is kept from them, but 
once let them taste it and what becomes of their tameness? So 
it is with us. Scrape the veneer off, shed blood, and the latent 
savage in us is displayed in all his nakedness. I am sure that if 
I had lived in the days long ago, or had been brought up with 
the savages against whom we were fighting, I should have 
enjoyed human flesh; and you know that I always did like my 
meat underdone, and what a time it took us to drill into Mrs. 
Jones’ head that we liked our steaks served up with blood-red 
gravy, much to her disgust. Do you also remember how I used 
to badger you to accompany me to those blood and thunder 
Adelphi dramas, where they nearly always throw in a battle 
scene for your money, and what difficulty I had in keeping my 
seat when the fighting was on, all in a tremor of excitement ? 
Well, it was just so now. The sight of blood being shed around 
me like so much water, sent mine coursing through my veins 
like quicksilver. 

“Comrades failing to right a left of me, pistol shots ringing 
out sharp and clear, cut, thrust and parry, I fought like a mad- 
man, and the thoughts of Grace lent me additional strength. 

“ Right through the middle of a huge black went my bayonet, 
twisting it inside his stomach and out again, just in time to parry 
a blow from another black devil. 

“ We were getting decidedly the worst of it, being overwhelmed 
by numbers, and the Gatlings were of no use, as our men were 
so mixed up with the blacks that it would have been a fatal error 
to have used them. Robertson passed the word to make for the 
opening and beat a retreat, but it was easier said than done. 
Then came my opportunity, which the papers have made so much 
unnecessary fuss about. The space round me for a moment was 
comparatively clear, when I saw Robertson a short distance off 
surrounded by a dozen natives. I just came up to him in time to 
ward off a fearful blow aimed at his head, and with the butt end 
of my gun smashed the fellow’s face in, turning sharply round as 
a brawny great fellow was about to run me through with an 
assegai. Quick as lightning I lifted up my arm, the weapon God 
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has provided me with ; I gave him one straight from the shoulder 
You know, Jack, that I can hit hard when I like, and that man 
fell to the ground stunned, and my hand still bears traces of his 
teeth. Just look. By dint of almost superhuman efforts the 
commander and I fought our way through the circle of men and 
made for the opening. 

“«Run,’ said he. ‘It is our only chance. We will give the 
brutes a lesson later on.’ 

“T remember no more except that while running I received a 
terrific blow on the head. I fell, and all was a blank. 

“ When I recovered consciousness, which, to use an Irishism, I 
never expected, it was night. I felt a terrible pain at the back 
of my head, but knew it was only on the surface, and nothing 
serious. I was laying prostrate on the ground, and there were 
several of my comrades by my side dead. A huge fire, not many 


. yards off me, close enough to be felt, lit up what was truly a 


ghastly scene. Roasting over it on a spit was a human body, © 
one of my comrades, and the smell of his burning flesh was 
horrible. Around this fire the blacks were dancing all kinds of 
fantastic dances, and the noise they kicked up was worse 
than Bedlam let loose. They were evidently celebrating a great 
feast on account of their triumphing over their enemy the white 
man, thinking they had crushed him once for all. 

“ Ah, thought I, wait a bit, my beauties, and you will find that 
for every Englishman’s life you have taken you will forfeit ten of 
your dirty breed. 

“All this time I had kept perfectly still and silent, knowing 
that any movement on my part would mean instantaneous death, 
when, to my horror, I saw the body that was roasting taken off 
the spit and a dead body next to me substituted. 

“Now I have always enjoyed jokes about travellers being 
cooked and eaten: fricasseed Methodist parson, cold missionary 
on the sideboard, and other stories of the kind that we occasionally 
indulge in at home, but it had never occurred to me for one 
moment that I should find a resting-place within the stomach 
of a black, and, moreover, I was thoroughly opposed to being 
roasted. 

“Unfortunately for myself, by the way the bodies were 
arranged my turn would come next. As I thought of it the 
perspiration stood on my forehead in great beads, and when I 
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considered my utter helplessness, I could have blubbed had I not 
been afraid of attracting attention. ! 

_“T had little hopes of Commander Robertson coming back with 
a rescue party, as, seeing me fall with such a terrific blow on the 
head, he must have thought that I had been killed outright. 

“T thought of all my future hopes of happiness soon to be 
frustrated for ever. Twice hit—hit in England—hit in Africa—- 
surely I was born beneath an unlucky star. However, the end 
would soon come. Oh, if I could only have had five minutes’ 
conversation with Grace how happily could I have died. 

“ All the events of my past life came before me: My happy 
boyhood’s days, when I had not a care in the world; the jolly 
time you and I spent together, Jack ; and a hundred and one 
little incidents which only served to show me what a good thing 
is life, and oh, how I wished I could live. ° 

“T am afraid I have never come up to a clergyman’s standard 
of excellence, and you know, Jack, what a stern old man my 
father is, adhering strictly to the Calvinistic school. Poor old 
dad; he knew no middle course. It was either heaven with 
hymn books, psalms and endless alleluias, or else hell fire in its 
most literal sense. 

“TI remember once when I was a boy telling a lie over some- 
thing or other, and to punish me he tied matches to my fingers, 
lit them and let them burn down to the tips. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘you will know what to expect hereafter if you tell lies, for all 
liars have their part in the lake which burns with brimstone 
and fire.’ 

“These harsh measures only served to harden me, Jack, and 
to look upon God as an implacable, praise-loving, unmerciful 
Being, and therefore I never troubled about religious matters. 
But then I was so utterly helpless ; dead bodies all round me, 
with an immediate prospect of being roasted myself. 

“T remembered how those little burns with the matches hurt me, 
ugh! but my whole body to be subjected to the same treatment, 
and then, according to my father’s creed, after I had been 
thoroughly well cooked by the blacks, the devil would be waiting 
for me at the entrance of hell, with a pair of tongs to place me 
in the warmest corner. 

“ When everything fails man, he must turn to God. I had none 


other to call upon. I tried to frame a prayer, but none would 
39 
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come, and all I could think of was the little grace my sister would 
say before meals: ‘For what I am about to receive, may the 
Lord make me truly thankful,” but I thought it was scarcely 
applicable to the occasion. 

“Hang formality and fixed prayer,’ said I to myself, after 
racking my brains in vain for one, ‘why can’t|I address God as a 
son in trouble would address his father?’ so I simply said, 
‘Father above, it seems I am about to die; I would much rather 
live. Nothing short of a miracle can save me, so please pastecen 
it if the age of miracles be not yet past.’ 

“Tt was a simple, heartfelt prayer, and as if in direct answer to 
it, I caught sight of something flashing in the firelight close by my 
side. Cautiously putting out my hand, I found it was a clasp 
knife, evidently dropped in the heat of the fight by one of our 
men. Here was at any rate my release ; I could plunge it into 
my heart ; and thus save myself the awful alternative of being 
roasted alive. But stay, why not sell my life dearly? Yes, there 
were two blacks coming to seize me, and as they stooped over me 
to strip me, I sprang to my feet, and with a desperate thrust 
plunged the knife into the nearest man’s breast, and out again in 
time to strike the other with it full in the face. The sight of 
their blood was balm to me, I laughed aloud. 

“ By this time the blacks around had sprung to their feet in 
alarm, and came rushing towards me, evidently with the intention 
of placing me on the fire. 

“I knew the end was come. 

“With a muttered prayer I lifted up my arm, and was about to 
plunge the knife into my heart, when crack! crack! crack! came 
the sounds of rifle reports all round the stockade, and then the 
quickly rattling discharge of the Gatlings told me that Robertson 
was back with his men, that God had performed his miracle, that 
I was saved, 

“T fell flat on the ground to prevent the shots from touching me, 
and the natives were running in all directions in confusion with 
wild cries of fear. 

“ Suddenly in the midst of the stockade came the manly forms 
of my comrades, and never were men more welcome. In another 
minute I was in the thick of the fight again, with only the clasp 
knife for a weapon, but never did knife perform better work than 
on that night. 
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I sprang upon any blacks who chanced to be in my way, 
forcing: that knife into their throats, cutting dnd slashing, and 
with arm uplifted would bring it down on their ugly faces. 

“ The blacks by this time were in the wildest disorder, and soon 

_laid down their arms, and never did mortal offer up sincerer 
thanks to God than did your humble servant. 

“T had now no less than three wounds—a slash over the fore- 
head, a nasty cut on the left arm, and the wound on the back of 
the head. 

“Soon Commander Robertson came up, and shook me by the 
hand and said: 

“* Harvard, you have proved yourself a true soldier, and I thank 
you for your services ; but come to my tent, I will talk to you 
there.’ 

“T endeavoured to thank him, but I was weak from loss of 
blood, and everything was going round. I clutched him by the 
arm, and fell senseless to the ground. 

ae f * * * 

“ Jaek, you must here imagine half a dozen stars, because, as 
they put it in the plays, an interval of half a dozen weeks had 
elapsed before I remembered anything more, as for that period I 
was in a state of delirium. 

“When I came to myself I was, oh, so desperately weak, and I 
felt I should never rise from that bed in the hospital again. 

“ The doctor was standing by my bedside with a grave look on 
his face. 

“* Doctor,’ said I, ‘I am going to die,am I not? Tell me the 
truth. What is the use of keeping it from me?’ 

“*You are in a very bad state,’ said he, ‘and it is no use 
concealing from you the fact that it would be most remarkable 
if you recovered.’ 

“* Have Commander Robertson and his men sailed for Eng- 
land ?’ I asked. 

“* Commander Robertson has been with you every day,’ said 
the doctor, ‘and I think that that is his step I hear outside 
now.’ 

“In a minute the commander’s manly figure was before me. 
He strode forward, grasped my hand silently, but there was a . 
world of sympathy in that grip. 

“*Sir,’ I said, the doctor having retired, ‘the doctor tells me 
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_I.am about to die. I wish to ask you to convey a message 

across. the seas for me, if you will. My God! it is hard, hard. , 
As long as I have breath it will be to breathe blessings on her 

head. Sir, I am weak; I cannot talk much. Forgive me if I 

-am abrupt. I will try and not weary you too much.’ 

“¢* Harvard, say no more. You shall give your message to a 
lady who is shortly going back to England. She will convey it. 
better than I, a blunt old soldier, can. Say, Harvard, do you 
think you can bear a shock ?’ 

“I smiled as I replied, ‘I thought I was prepared for any 
shock,’ having been through such a good school. 

“*Very well, I will call the lady in, and you can give her your 
message.’ 

“What was there in the air that told me that something was 
about to happen? What was it that made my feeble pulse beat 
quicker? Whose step was that? Surely I knew it. My God! 
Grace Fenton ! 

“*Darling Fred! don’t, don’t talk,’ implored she, as she 
nestled her lovely face down on mine and gave me a soft kiss. 
‘Get well—get well for my sake.’ 

“Grace! tell me how came you here, and I will then be 
silent.’ 

“* Fred, dearest, how could I remain in England when you were 
in such deadly peril out here? I could not rest. Every day I 
thought I might read of your death in the paper, so I started for 
Africa, and here I am.’ 

“« Ah, Grace, too late. I may not live the night out.’ 

“«No, no, Fred, don’t talk like that. You are indeed very ill, 
but you mustn’t die yet.’. 

“ As she said these words her eyes filled up and overflowed. 

“«But I am yours in this world and the next,’ said she, 
‘and to prove to you I mean it I will be married to you now, on 
your death bed. A clergyman is waiting in the next room. I 
will summon him,’ 

“‘Ah, Grace, I ought not to accept so great a sacrifice.’ 

“Fred, dearest, it is my wish.’ 

“ Again the soft lips touched mine. 

“Never was a wedding performed amidst such solemn sur- 
roundings, for at the foot of the bed stood death; but love is 
Stronger than death and triumphed over it. Whet’ -r it was 
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Grace’s presence or whether it was the fact of her actually be- 
longing to me for the time being, I know not, but from that 
moment I got stronger. I determined that I would not die; 
and Grace did me more good than all the doctor’s medicines. 
Day by day I got stronger till I was able to leave the hospital 

“Husband and wife, with all our lives before us, we started 
-for England. I have, as you know, the Victoria Cross. My 
uncle has come forward with a handsome sum. I shall leave 
the marines and, with my uncle’s help, serve my term at Sand- 
hurst, where I hope to get my commission, and then, as the 
story books put it, live happy ever after. 

“Twice hit, my boy, but the third time my lovely Grace came 
to the rescue. Come round and see her, old chap.” 

“Well, Fred, my boy,” said I, “you must be dry after that 
story. FiJjl up your glass and then I'll come along with you. 
To-morrow I must, look out for another fellow to share these 
digs since you have gone and got spliced.” 

















Jack's Legacy. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE following story is gleaned from some papers and sketches in 
my possession. The facts will be known to many, who, like my- 
self, have been much in Syria, although the names are changed. 
The artist who relates the incidents will also be recognized under 
his assumed name by those who have known his career. 


“ By Jove! the very thing,” I exclaimed as I read a letter which 
had just arrived from my friend Jack Haldon. I was finishing 
a series of sketches for a pictorial journal, but all vigour seemed 
to have gone out of me. A long hot summer and hard work 
had left their mark, and “ change” was all the doctor whom I 
consulted could suggest. Change, yes! but how? With pictures 
unsold, and a little heap of weekly accounts overdue ; of course 
they were not large sums, but they had to be paid at once, at 
least by a poor artist such as I was. At first, after leaving 
Rome, where I had studied for my career, I had met with fair 
success ; each year some of my pictures having been well hung 
at Burlington House, and I had a few good patrons; then came 
a spell of ill-luck: my patrons either died or their own affairs 
went to the bad; my large picture over which I laboured many 
months cost me a mint of money, for the small studio in which 
I commenced my work in London was not large enough for its 
dimensions, and a more extensive and more expensive place was 
necessary. Then the model who sat for my principal figure went 
off in the sulks, just when I had sketched her in, causing me 
much delay and vexation. The worst of it was that my great 
picture, upon which I had built so much, was not accepted at the 
R.A. After the first disappointment was over, I looked into my 
affairs and found the balance at my banker’s almost nil; true I 
had received good prices for my pictures, but what artist ever 
looks forward to unsuccessful days? And then the temptation 
to buy this and that of artistic pottery, embroideries, old oak, 
silks, velvets, all sorts of properties to be brought into use by- 
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and-bye ; the money thus spent seemed nothing at the time, but’ 
now the very necessaries of life were almost ‘wanting. So I 
pulled myself together, and applied for work as sketcher to a 
pictorial paper. I had to read through the stories given me to 
illustrate, thus taking up the time I wanted to work at my be- 
loved painting. Subjects were floating in my brain that I longed 
to produce on the canvas. I had to leave the heroic for sketches 
of girls in various attitudes ; some modest and bashful, listening 
to lovelorn young men, others in the ungraceful movements to 
which tennis gives rise ; “the trysting place ;” the house where 

she lived ; the boat and river upon which 4e came; and so on; 

but it helped tojpay my way. At last the disappointment and 
worry told upon me, and this word of the doctor’s rang in my 
ears. “Change,” yes! if I could only get away. How was it to 
be managed? Jack Haldon’s letter seemed to be the key to the 

enigma. I hastily put the last touches to the final illustration, 
giving the happy bfide about three yards longer train to her 
gown than I should have done, I was so cock-a-hoop at the idea 
of being off, and Jack’s letter keenly interested me. He wrote 

thus : : 

“DEAR OLD CuuM, 
“Can you cut your work and run down to us for a month? 

I am in a dilemma and want somebody’s assistance. I have had 

a legacy of as queer a lot of things as ever man set eyes on, 

and such conditions! They have all to be arranged here within 

a given time. My wife says only an artist can tackle them. 
Our old picture gallery must be re-arranged, and some of the 

ancestors sent to the attics. If you are free, do come and help 
me. It will be so jolly to have you with us ; if not, can you send 

somebody else? a decent fellow to have in one’s house, as some 

girls are with us. If you can come, don’t delay ; say the day 
after to-morrow; the brougham shall meet the train arriving at 


Haldon at five. Wire back. 
“Yours, 


“JACK HALDON, 
“Haldon Hall.” 

“ Somebody else, indeed,” I muttered ; “no, Jack, I am your 
man.” A telegram was soon flying north to the effect, “I will 
be with you at five.” Another came back to me, “ Rejoiced! 
bring your painting things.” Early the following morning I 
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took a run round to my expectant providers of meat and bread: 
and told them frankly I could not pay them at present, but: 
would soon do so. The man who supplied my daily steak, and 

who was my principal creditor, hummed and hawed and at last 
said, wiping his face with his not too spotless apron: 

“Look here, sir, I don’t want to bother you, but if I wait, will. - 
you take my wife’s portrait?” pointing to her with his thumb 
as she sat at the desk. “You can take the price out in meat; 
now will that do?” 

I barely glanced at the lady’s face, and mentally groaned, but 
agreed to the terms ; and away I went, my mind at ease. In due 
course I drove up to Haldon Hall, and was more than delighted 
with its appearance ; the autumn sun was setting, lighting up the 
rows of old-fashioned windows in a manner which gave the idea 
that there was a brilliant illumination going on inside in my 
honour. Rabbits scuttled across the long elm avenue as we 
drove up, and some deer were clustered together under a large 
oak; we crossed the moat where had been formerly a draw- 
bridge, but was now a bridge built of stone ; some old steps led 
from the terrace to a broad grass walk, with which I promised 
myself I would soon make closer acquaintance. Surely it would 
be a snug place for a stroll and a pipe. 

On my arrival I received a warm welcome from my friend and 
his wife, and then some girls who were clustered round the tea- 
table in the bay window of the large square hall came forward 
and I was presented to them. But I only noticed one, who was 
rather taller than the others, a ray of the setting sun falling 
upon her hair as she poured out a cup of tea for me. Is it the 
stained glass or the natural colour, was my first thought? And 
then “what a glorious model,” and I turned round to see that 
my “ painting things,” as Jack called them, were not turned too 
utterly upsidedown. Soon after I was busy unpacking them, in 
a paradise of a room to which Jack escorted me, saying as we 
entered, “You will find this a good light if you want to be at 
your old game, getting up with the lark to paint ; but takemy 
advice and have a good rest here ; you look washed-out, old 
fellow.” 

“ Well, I have been a good deal bothered this year and that 
takes it out of one, you know; but I say, Jack, what a glorious 
place you have got,” leaning out of the window as I spoke. 
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“This is a better place to dream in than ay old diggings in 
Rome, eh?” 

“ Yes,” he answered doubtfully, “but you ae there is a deal 
of work to be done here on the farm and manor, and one is 
expected to join in everything for the benefit of the people. I 
find that I am far more of a slave than before I came into the 
place, and lately this legacy has been the deuce. _ I have often 
wished myself back in my one room in the Piazza d’ Spagnia. 
But I will leave you now,” he continued, walking towards the 
door. “ We dine at seven.” 

Before he closed it I went across quickly and asked in a low 
voice, “I say, who is the tall girl with the beautiful hair?” 

He turned in the doorway and answered, “ Ah! be careful ; 
I know your enthusiastic admiration for the dear angels with 
golden hair, but beware, my boy, she has not a brass farthing 
and never ‘will have. Poor Netty Sinclair has to work for her 
living and her mcther's as well.” 

I smiled. “Oh, trust me, Jack. But her hair is perfect—look 
well in a picture, you know. I have an eye to business.” 

He laughed, saying elegantly, “Shut up,” and ran down the 
grand oak staircase. The evening light was just sufficient for 
me to see a bit of the gallery hung with full-length portraits of 
ladies and gentlemen looking rather like marionettes ready to 
begin a ghostly dance. Refurning to my room I threw myself 
into a chair and felt delightfully at my ease, my thoughts 
wandering to a subject for a picture I had in view in which the 
principal figure had Venetian red hair. Thinking thus I almost 
fell asleep. The bell in the tower over the entrance soon rang 
out, giving me a start. I looked at my watch and found it a 
quarter to seven o'clock. 

“The assembling bell, by jingo,” I exclaimed, jumping up. 
To slip into my evening toggery was the work of a few minutes, 
and I quickly descended the now well-lighted staircase, over- 
taking the stately possessor of the red hair at the door of the 
drawing room. As I opened it for her she looked at me; the 
inexpressible sadness in her eyes gave me a shock from which I 
scarcely recovered sufficiently to answer the kind questions made 
by my hostess respecting my comfort. 

The next morning after breakfast, Jack asked me to come to 
his den and have a smoke. We settled ourselves in two com- 
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fortable chairs, and by his side a table was placed laden with 
papers. Taking up a big parchment affair he said : 

“I am sure you are wondering, Hal, over the business I wrote 
to you about. It is all contained here.” He laid his hand on 
the document. “I think, to make it clear, I had better read 
to you the most important—but first I will give you a few facts.” 
He lighted a fresh cigar and pushed a well-filled box across to 
me. “You know that I came into this place on the death of my 
uncle, a rare, queer old fellow. For some reason or other he 
hated me cordially, and daily lamented I was the next in~ 
succession. So every penny not entailed he left to hospitals. 
Some time after his death I received a communication from a 
lawyer I had never heard of before, telling me of the death of an 
old aunt, my father’s and uncle’s sister, who seems to have been 
rather eccentric, and informing me that she had left me a good 
sum of money and her collection of eastern curiosities, but with 
certain conditions. I will tell you as much as I know of the old 
lady’s history. My grandfather held a diplomatic post in the 
East for many years, and acquired some eastern habits. He 
brought up his family, I was going to say like savages, at all 
events after the Arab fashion. He had frequent dealings with 
the sheiks, and collected a regular arsenal of their weapons, and 
being a good judge of horseflesh, I believe pocketed many a 
sum by his dealings. My father and uncle were sent over to 
England for their education, only once or twice going back to 
Syria during the vacations. My Aunt Caroline was the only 
girl. I remember my father often spoke to me of her beauty ; 
but she never got much education, and was as wild as a hawk. 
Her one delight was riding. One day my grandfather had made 
a rendezvous in the desert with an old sheik with whom he had 
dealings, and my aunt accompanied him. The sheik had his 
son with him, a strikingly handsome young fellow. They all 
encamped that night, and at daybreak commenced their 
respective return journeys. When parting the sheik made a 
present to my aunt of a most perfect little Arab horse, Hamoud, 
the son, pointing out the beauties of the animal, and talking in 
the grave and dignified Arab manner, Aunt Caroline of course 
knowing Arabic fluently. A few days after their return she had 
her new favourite out soon after dawn, and was watching him 
being lunged by the groom. Yielding to an uncontrollable 
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impulse, she mounted him as she was, having on merely a white 
lace veil about her head and shoulders, and Her dress being a 
white muslin morning gown. After trying his paces for a while, 
she put him into a canter through the pine wood which separated 
their residence from the desert. The servants being quite 
accustomed to their young mistress’s independent ways, went 
about their- business. My aunt was delighted with her new 
acquisition, and from a canter she let her horse break into a 
gallop, but soon found she had lost all control over him. On 
and on she went, the pine forest cleared and she was on the 
desert, not a soul to be seen as far as the eye could carry. But 
she noticed that she was on the same track she had come on a 
few days before accompanied by her father and his servants. 
The sun rose and became hotter and hotter, the lace veil was a 
poor defence, and with the swift gallop it was difficult to keep it 
on her head. Hours seemed to pass. She could hardly keep 
her seat in the saddle. -At last after a fearful ride she came to 
the place of their meeting with the sheik. She was getting 
frightened, but knowing so well the habits of horses, she hoped 
the brute would stop. Not a bit of it. He slackened speed a 
little, cocked his ears, and then galloped on more swiftly than 
before—the strain was terrible—till they came in sight of the 
Arab e1:campment, the plucky little horse coming to a standstill, 
whinnying and shaking his head, with nostrils distended, and 
quivering flanks. Young Hamoud was standing at the door of 
his tent having heard the ring of the horse’s hoofs. He was just 
in time to catch my aunt as she fell insensible from the reeking 
horse. He carried her to the women’s tent, where she was soon 
restored, and, though much fatigued, began to like the adventure. 
She found they were bound for the sea-coast, and from thence 
they told her she could communicate with her father. She 
travelled on her little horse, who was quite quiet and tractable 
in the company of others. The young sheik continually rode 
by her side, and the upshot was they fell in love with each other. 
She became his wife, being married according to the Arab 
customs, a few flowers laid at the door of her tent and then 
a shower of rice over them, and they were man and wife. You 
may imagine the feelings of my grandfather. However, he soon 
had her back, for the young Hamoud was killed in a tribal feud 
within two years. 
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“ My father, in one of his visits to the East, was accompanied 
by a college friend, a capital draughtsman. He made a good’ 
water-colour sketch of my aunt from her description of her flight, 
her bright golden hair flying behind her. 

“Here it is,” said Jack, placing it in my hands, “but I will’ 
continue the history. Aunt Caroline never came to England, 
and after her father’s death lived on in a kind of eastern fashion, 
devoted to her horses, especially to the one that had carried her 
to her husband. She seems to have had a hankering after 
Harold Watson, who made the sketch, for she left him £500. 
Now, listen to the will: ‘I will and bequeath to my nephew, 
John Haldon, of Haldon Hall, all my moneys and lands. All my 
collection of eastern curiosities, and my father’s collection of arms, 
all these to be placed in the picture gallery of Haldon Hall, which 
I have heard him describe, but have never seen ; and they shall 
be arranged therein within a year after my death. I also give 
the sum of £2,000, to be given to any artist who will paint in 
oils a picture of myself in my flight to my Hamoud’s tent, 
subject to one condition—that it shall be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London, and afterwards hung on the west side of the 
gallery at Haldon, so that my eyes will always look towards the 
east. I leave the water-colour sketch I much treasure as an idea 
for the picture ; and, further, it shall be finished within a year of 
my death, or, in default, the £2,000 shall be given to the British 
Museum to found an Arab collection.’ 

“There,” said Jack, throwing down the deed, “did you ever 
hear of such a lot of botheration? Fortunately, there are no 
restrictions about her land and money; but, Hal, you must 
pocket the two ‘thou,’ and produce the picture.” 

“By Jove! Jack, you are a brick!” I exclaimed, throwing my 
cigar into the grate, and striding up and down in excitement. 
“ Have you mentioned it to any one else ?” 

“No, not I! I only read the will through, the other day, to 
my wife and the girls.” He rose with a yawn, saying, “ Let us 
go now to the gallery. We have a good hour before luncheon. 
I thought of going out for an hour or two this afternoon; my 
man tells me there is a covey dropped down in the turnips 
yonder ; they won’t move till sunset. Did you bring your gun?” 

“ My dear fellow, how you must have forgotten my habits. I 
never shot anything in my life, and have no great wish to begin. 
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No! I should like-to get the chance of commencing my idea for 
the picture on canvas. It is now September, when did your aunt 
die? I won't let the British Museum get hold of that £2,000 
if I can help it.” 

“Oh ! well, she died three months ago, at the end of June; 
you will have plenty of time, to-day is the 24th. Fortunately, 
they have been pretty quick in letting me know the conditions 
of the will, and you can take it easily, with so much time between 
now and the opening of the Academy. Come along, I see my 
wife will be at the terrace door before we get there.” 

As we crossed the hall Mrs. Haldon and two of the girls entered 
from the garden. “Where is Netty Sinclair?” asked Jack, pass- 
ing his arm through his wife’s. 

“TI believe in the gallery. She says she loves the quiet,” 
answered Mrs. Haldon. 

On entering I observed the room more closely; it ran from 
‘north to south, a row of high windows on the east side. At the 
end Netty Sinclair was standing before an easel. At our 
approach she covered whatever she was drawing with her 
portfolio, and slipped her pencil into her apron pocket. 

“ You are an artist,” I said. “May I see what you are doing?” 
She laughed in that low way, one is doubtful whether it does not 
mean weariness, there is so little mirth in it. 

“Indeed, I am not. I only wish I were.” She passed her 
hand across her brow, pushing back the wavy hair as she spoke. 

“ Now, Netty, how can you say so? You paint plenty of nice 
things.” 

“You are good enough to say so, Mr. Haldon, but the nice 
-things, as you call them, would be thought very indifferent by 
any artist.” 

“T don’t agree with you; why, you do no end of jolly little 
pot-boilers.” 

There was a general laugh as Jack gave vent to his view of 
art. We followed him to the end of the gallery, now stacked 
with huge packages, some of which were opened, showing their 
contents. We madea terrible litter, hauling out the long muskets 
used by Arabs ; spears, shields, daggers, pistols, every conceivable 
weapon, saddles, water-skins, rugs. I pounced upon a grand 
black and white camel’s hair Arab cloak, saying, “ You must lend 
me this,” shaking it out and hanging it over a high-backed chair, 
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“ Anything you like, Hal, only remember they have to be 
placed. here before the year is out.” Jack put on a rather doleful 
expression as he spoke. 

My visit had already exceeded three weeks, The days seemed 
positively to fly by. Occasionally I made a sketch or two for 
the picture which was to set me.on my legs, if not exactly to 
make my fortune. But much of my time was taken up watching 
Netty Sinclair, and the idea struck me that she would do as my 
model. One morning I was up with the lark (as Jack said the first 
day I arrived) and went down to the gallery to prepare the 
picture for which I intended to ask her to be my model, or at 
least to let me paint her glorious hair. I crept downstairs in 
my slippers, not wishing to disturb any one at that early hour, 
and opened the door of the gallery noiselessly. I was startled 
to. see Netty standing before the easel, evidently painting. I 
longed to approach and look over her shoulder, but it would 
have been taking a mean advantage, soI purposely made a little 
noise. 

“I beg your pardon,” I began, “ I did not know you were 
already painting ; may I not see it to-day?” She came towards 
me, looking wistfully into my face. 

“Do not ask me, Mr. Goodwood ; may I trust you?” Great 
. tears began to swim in her eyes. I hastened to assure her I 
would not press her. She quickly recovered herself and said, 
“T do not ask for myself, but for another.” 

She made the same movement I had noticed before, drawing 
her hand across her forehead as if to wipé away thought. She 
was silent for a moment, and then said, with that sad smile: 

“Come, let us go to our respective work ; the gallery is large 
enough for us both.” So saying she turned to resume her 
painting. 

“Miss Sinclair,” I said, rather with hesitation, “I have a 
favour to ask. May I paint your hair as you stand at the 
easel ?” 

“Yes ; would you like it what we girls call‘down?’” Sosaying, 
she drew a comb from the coil at the back, and let it fall over 
her white, loose gown. “One condition, you must go to some 
distance, and let us be ignorant of each other’s work.” 

Morning after morning we met, both of us working seriously. I 
forgot the lady who was racing in the desert. I said to myself, 
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plenty of time for that when I get back. I must have a portrait of 
Netty Sinclair as well as the hair. Time flew! on, and my visit 
was at anend. We had all helped to arrange the collection, and 
things were getting straighter. It was a lovely morning in 
October when I said “good-bye” to Jack and his kind wife. 
The girls were there at the door. I had shaken hands with Miss 
Sinclair on the staircase. All my “ painting things ” were stowed 
on the top of the carriage; and inside was my picture, carefully 
packed, looking, however, rather a formidable parcel. 

“Well, good-bye, old fellow,” said Jack, wringing my hand. 
“It was mean of you not to let us have a look at the picture, but 
we shall come up to see it on the walls of Burlington House, and 
to hand you the two ‘thou.’ Good-bye.” 

Halfway down the avenue I saw Netty Sinclair. I would 
miss all the trains in the world rather than lose the opportunity 
of looking once again into her thoughtful face. I jumped out 
almost before the carriage stopped. 

“Tam so glad to say one ‘good-bye’ again,” I said, taking 
her hand. 

“Yes, and soam I; you are my friend, and I thank you for 
your kindness. You have not a moment to lose.” 

“May I write to you?” I asked with some emotion, which 
she must have seen. 

“No! do not ask that, no; good-bye,” and she turned down 
a side-path, waving her hand, the sad smile on her face. I 
threw myself into the carriage, lost in thought. Could I ever 
make her care for me? Months went on. I returned to my 
work, began the picture I was to make £2,000 by, and on 
another easel placed the portrait of the sweet girl I loved; 
drawing a curtain over it, but putting many a touch to it from 
time to time. 

The provider of my daily steak renewed his request that I 
should paint his wife’s portrait. She came in all her idea of best 
clothes. I had to suppress a gold chain and locket, and then she 
wished her hands drawn so as to show her rings. But this I 
would not concede. She possessed a priceless lace shawl a brother 
had brought from foreign parts, she informed me. This I draped 
her in, and she was soon represented on the canvas. There was 
a great deal of character in her face, and I became interested in 
the picture. Finally, I sent it to the Academy with the flying 
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lady to bring me the two thousand, and there was a third which 


I sent rather reluctantly. “Should I let all the world see the one I 
loved to look at, my one ewe lamb? And yet it might bring 
me again into Netty Sinclair's company. Yés! it should go.” 
March came and went, and one day J received'the usual 
notice. My pet picture and the portrait were accepted, the flying 
lady declined. ‘I cannot describe my consternation; £2,000 
gone at one swoop! There was nothing to be done. I went to 


the private view very crestfallen, and wandered through the 


rooms hardly looking at the catalogue. My eyes were suddenly 
arrested by a small crowd round one picture, a girl on a beautiful 
horse flying towards an Arab tent, a handsome young sheik 
shading his eyes watching her approach. I turned hastily to the 
book ; the artist was Annette Sinclair. I was speechless, and 
turned again and again to look at the masterly touches. While 
lost in thought I heard some American say, “ These are the two 
gems of the Academy. The girl with the golden hair painting in 
the gallery is lovely. I would give a pile of dollars for either, 
and mean to have them both.” “One,” I thought, “my good 
sir, you will never have, for if you mean my golden-haired 
treasure it shall never be sold.” I walked on, and found another 
little crowd round my own picture. A subject always attracts, I 
thought. , 

The critics began their work, and I found myself famous. The 
portrait of my steak provider’s wife was pronounced excellent ; 
“Must be a good likeness,” although the lady was unknown ; 
“so much character, &c.” The sad-looking girl painting in the 
gallery at Haldon was pronounced one of the pictures of the 
season, and many large sums were offered. I soon received 
orders for more portraits than I could possibly paint in a year or 
two, and where I had received pounds I now took hundreds. 

But I did not meet Netty Sinclair again until I went down in 
the autumn to see the successful picture hung. Again I was in 
my old room, and Jack, coming in, said, “I was sorry you did not 
get the two ‘thou,’ Hal, and can’t make out how you failed when 
everybody is talking of your wonderful picture, and the light on 
the hair and all that, but it has made poor Netty’s fortune, and 
she wanted it so badly for her mother ; a pity it did not come a 
year before, the young fellow she was engaged to might not have 
gone away and died.” 
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I held my breath: the man she was engaged to? I recovered 
myself enough to ask, “ How was that?” turning to look out of 
the window. 

Jack continued: “ He was lost in the snow in Canada, where 
he went to make a home for her, poor girl! I do not think she 
will ever marry.” 

“No?” I answered as calmly as I could, longing for him to 
leave me and let me think it out. - I felt very depressed when I 
went to join the family before dinner, but took courage when I 
saw a brighter expression upon Netty’s gentle face. She sat on 
my right at dinner, and we talked of our mutual success. After 
a little while Jack called out in his rather blustering way : 

“ Well, my boy, I suppose you have made a lot of money with 
‘the lovely picture,’ as my wife calls it. How exactly you hit 
off Netty’s expression.” 

I only gave him a nod, and turned to my neighbour on my 
left. A few minutes afterwards I had an opportunity of saying 
in a low voice to Netty, “I shall never part with that picture, it 
will always remind me of you—if indeed I could ever forget you. 
It is my one link to a dream.” “She gave me a grateful look, but 
I feared there was no love in her eyes, and that it was all buried 
in the Canadian snow. 

A few days later Jack was reading out the criticisms in ‘the 
papers: “No. 305 is a masterly picture by Annette Sinclair, a 
name up to the present unknown in Burlington House. The sub- 
ject given is, ‘My aunt when trying her Arab horse was run away 
with, and he never stopped until he arrived at his former master's 
tent. The expression of terror on the lovely face of the girl, 
with her fair hair flying behind her, is wonderfully rendered ; the 
horse. also is well drawn. Miss Sinclair is happy in her colouring, 
and is-a promising artist. No. 470,‘As I saw her in the old 
gallery,’ is certainly Henry Goodwood’s best. . We cannot tear 
ourselves from contemplating the-calm repose: one can see from 
the slanting rays of the sun coming through the stained windows 
that it is early morning. The rapt expression of the girl, paint- 
ing at her easel, is beautiful, and her Venetian-red hair falling 
over some soft cream-coloured gown is most striking.. No. 502, 
‘ A portrait,’ is another picture by the same artist, which will add 
to his laurels. The eyes are especially well painted and life-like.” 

_“T won't read any more, Goodwood,” said Jack, throwing down 
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the paper, “else we shall have all the ladies jealous and wanting 
you to paint their portraits. I know my little woman would be 
awfully proud to see her eyes well represented on canvas.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I at once answered, “if Mrs. Haldon would 
allow me, I should be only too delighted to paint her during my 
visit.” I turned to my hostess as I spoke, and saw the suggestion 
met with her approval. Looking at Netty Sinclair I added, 
“What do you say, Miss Sinclair, shall we start a studio in the 
picture gallery, while my friend Jack is banging away at the 
pheasants, and ask Mrs. Haldon to sit for us as our model? Only 
I must have the position from which I can paint her eyes.” 

“By all means,” Netty replied, looking bright and animated, 
“T will take Mrs. Haldon en profile.” 

So the time passed, and before many weeks I had the pleasure 
of seeing my picture (which fortunately met with the approval of 
Jack and his wife) hung in the gallery by the side of other 
beautiful women of the same family, who in past centuries. had 
sat for Lely and Romney. 

But during those weeks we were not always engaged in paint- 
ing. I had many opportunities of walking with Netty in the 
glowing woods, where the paths were strewn with bright leaves 
of every hue; and then she told me the story of her first love, 
and of her anxious life assisting her mother, whose means were 
so very limited before she painted the picture which brought her 
to the public notice. 

The time came all too soon for my departure from Haldon, 
but Netty’s last words, “ Yes, write to me sometimes,” sent me on 
my way rejoicing. 

In the following spring, when the primroses and blue bells 
held sweet counsel under the tender green larch trees, Netty 
Sinclair came down the path from Haldon Hall to Haldon 
Church, escorted by Jack, his wife following with a few other 
friends. I could not wait at the altar as directed by my “best 
man,” but went down the aisle to the porch, and there saw the 
coming of my love, a radiant vision clad in a white serge travel- 
ling frock and Gainsborough hat, the only bit of colour about 
her being her hair turned to gold in the bright sunlight. 

“ Another picture,” I said to myself, “ for the Royal Academy; 
it shall be called, ‘ My wife’s portrait.’ ” 


CLARA SWINFEN. 














Zin Zngel’s Revenge. 
A ROMANCE OF THE JUNGLES. 


UNDER the shade of some stately “moroo” oaks on a lofty 
eminence dominating the beautiful valley of Dehra Doon in 
Northern India, a quartette of people were playing a rubber of 
whist—by no means a quiet rubber, for there was a good deal of 
jangling going on, anda good many “ pegs ” (whiskies-and-sodas) 
being consumed. It was a hot, thirsty afternoon towards the end 
of April. The scene was a shooting encampment in the jungle, 
and sundry tiger-skins hanging from the branches of the trees 
indicated the nature of the sport for which this expedition to 
the “ Doon” had been organized. 

The view commanded by the camp was superb, the valley 
spreading out below in all its tropical luxuriance and wealth of 
colour ; the patches of light green tea plantations, here and there 
the gorgeous Judas tree, the undulating forests of rhododendrons 
in full bloom, contrasting with the dark pine-covered hills ; 
glistening snow-fed streams and rivers, which came tumbling 
down from the lofty Himalayas, twined through the jungle like 
silver snakes ; the famous Siwdlik Range, the metropolis of big 
game, closing in the valley from the plains, while on the other 
hand rose the Landaur and Mussoorie Hills, beyond which 
gleamed the white heaven-kissing cones of the distant “ snows.” 

The whist players consisted of Colonel Lipcott, the promoter 
of the shooting trip, Georgie Gushington, his partner (a pretty 
little widow from Mussoorie), Dr. Hutton and Captain Tristram. 
Most of the jangling was done by the colonel, for Mrs. Gushing- 
ton was certainly a very provoking partner. 

“Confound it all, Georgie,” cried he, as that lady made yet 
another mistake, “that’s the third time you’ve trumped my best 
card.” 

“Qh, colonel, have I really? I’m so sorry.” 

“Don’t mention it. I don’t mind losing my money, but I don’t 
like to see you lose yours.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho! magnanimous philospher !” laughed the others. 
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“ Capital joke, isn’t it?” growled the colonel. “Go on, doctor ; 
your deal ;” then in a stentorian key, “ Ramnuggar, whisky 
sherarb belatee pdnce lao, julde!” (Bring a whisky-and-soda, 
quickly.) , 

“ Bahoot accha, sarb” (Very good, sir), replied a guttural voice 
from behind the mess tent. 

Other “pegs” were ordered, more cheroots lighted, and the 
game proceeded. 

“Now, partner, please,” said Georgie, eagerly awaiting her 
turn to play. 

“Beg pardon—hearts, eh?” exclaimed the colonel following 
suit. “ Ah, whist never forgives.” 

“ But you do,colonel.” 

“Qh yes, J do.” 

“Then I don’t care—there!” and the fair lady plumped down 
the ace, which she had been carefully bottling up. 

“Eh? excuse me,” observed the doctor quietly, “but you re- 
fused hearts just now, Mrs. Gushington.” 

“Qh, I’m sure I didn’t!” 

“ Of course she did,” roared the colonel. 

“Ha, ha, ha! a revoke, by jingo!” laughed Tristram, and a 
commotion followed, which ended in the highly irritated old 
officer throwing the cards at the head of Ramnuggar, whom he 
caught grinning behind his chair. 

In the midst of this a handsome young woman of three-and- 
twenty, dressed as a Sister of Mercy, appeared from a tent on 
the other side of the camp and approached the players. 

“ Hush! oh, hush! for pity’s sake!’ she appealed, with uplifted 
‘hand. “Remember,” and she pointed impressively to the tent 
she had just left, “ that is a case of life or death !” 

A sudden silence followed ; the whist party seemed rather 
abashed. . 

“Bless my soul,” apologized the colonel in a stage whisper. 
“ Awfully sorry—quite forgot—poor old Baldie ! and how is he 
to-night, sister?” 

“He was easier and dozing,” replied the sister, in the same 
tone of reproach, “ but this noise has disturbed him.” 

“Tut, tut! oh, how thoughtless of us,” murmured Georgie, 
rising and leaving the table. “ No more whist for me, thank you.” 

“1 should think not,” mumbled the colonel feelingly. 
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Meanwhile Dr. Hutton stole sheepishly across on tip-toe 
towards the sick tent, and at the same time a tall soldier in un- 
dress Highland uniform drew aside the “ purdah,” came out, and 
saluted him stiffly with: 

“It’s all right, doctor ; he’s dropped off again.” 

Dr. Hutton peeped into the tent, then went up to the camp- 
bed, and stood looking at the prostrate officer lying there. 

There had been a fearful accident in the jungle three weeks 
before, when Captain Archibald Blane, of the Ross-shire High- 
landers, had been badly mauled by a tiger. Hence the presence 
of the sister in camp, Sister Evelyn, from Mussoorie, who, 
hearing of the accident, immediately volunteered her services, 
and came down to nurse the unfortunate officer. Georgie 
Gushington had only joined the party that morning. She was 
passing through the valley on her way to the plains, and had 
called to make inquiries, when the colonel prevailed upon her 
(an old friend of his) to enliven them with her presence for a 
few hours. He was rather sorry he had done so now. 

“Really, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, sister,” said 
Georgie, “but we got quite carried away by the game, didn’t 
we, colonel ?” 

“We did, indeed !” 

“T hardly realized what a terrible thing had occurred when I 
first heard of it——” 

“ Ah, this is an hospital camp now, my dear. All our sport 
-. has been turned to sorrow,” and the colonel finished his “ peg” 
at a gulp, then sat down on an empty soda-water box near and 
puffed at his cheroot reflectively, Sister Evelyn taking his vacant 
chair. 

“It’s too sad,” rejoined Georgie with a sigh. “I don’t quite 
‘understand yet how it happened. Do tell me.” 

“Well, the fact is,” explained the colonel, “ we were beating up 
some jungle for a wounded tiger, a brute of a man-eater, you 
know, when the infuriated beast suddenly charged Baldie Blane’s 
elephant and made it bolt under a tree, a big branch of which 
swept howdah and all into the thick rumnah grass, and hurled 
poor Baldie right into the jaws of the tiger. Gad! Awful 
moment that! Young Cecil Reinhardt, who was riding in the 
next howdah, could hear the savage devil worrying the poor 
fellow, but couldn’t see either man or tiger, as they were hidden 
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in the long grass. In a moment the brave young chap jumped 
to the ground and at risk of his own life dived in to the rescue. 
He had nothing but a native “tulwar” (sword) in his hand, for 
he couldn’t use his rifle, but by a bit of luck, combined with 
pluck, managed to polish off the maddened brute, and dragged 
poor Baldie out, more dead than alive.” 

“ Ah, devilish plucky thing! ” interposed the doctor, who had 
now rejoined the group. “He'd have got the V.C. if the enemy 
had been a man instead of a man-eater, and blood-money too, 


_ for his own arm was badly lacerated. Hulloa, Cecil!” for at that 


moment a good-looking, well set-up young fellow, of about five- 
and-twenty, strolled into the camp, with his left arm ina sling, 
and approached the others. 

“We were just talking of you, my boy,” said the colonel ; 
“explaining to the ladies how you'd distinguished yourself and 
qualified for a place in the Victoria Cross gallery. So if they wish 
to go in for a little bit of hero-worship, I daresay en wouldn't 
object, would you ?” 

Reinhardt muttered something about “sparing his blushes,” 
when his eyes met those of Sister Evelyn fixed upon him in 
candid admiration, which made him colour up in real earnest. 
She lowered her eyes immediately, and perhaps the blush was 
mutual. At all events, Cecil felt a delicious glow in the region 
of his heart, which was a dangerous symptom. With a forced 
air of carelessness to cover this little episode, for he dreaded 
the inevitable chaff of his fellow sportsmen, he made another 
impromptu seat of a convenient hamper and lit a cheroot, with- 
out again venturing a look in the sister’s direction. 

“Well, as you may imagine,” continued the colonel, finishing 
his story, “it was a precious gloomy ride back to camp that 
night through the dark forests, uncommonly like a funeral, with 
that poor mangled fellow ”—nodding in the direction of the sick 
tent—“in the leading howdah, his brave young friend there 
beside him, the doctor staunching their wounds, and the blood- 
covered man-eater slung over a pad elephant in rear. It was a 
solemn, ghastly procession, I can tell you, as the unwieldy 
elephants shuffled into camp, one by one, under the flare of the 
torches, and knelt down to be relieved of their burdens. ’Gad! 
I shall never forget it. I thought poor Baldie had gone when 
we lifted him out of the howdah.” 
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“ He’s got a wonderful constitution,” remarked the doctor, “or 
he wouldn’t have suryived till morning.” | 

“It’s you, I believe, who have kept him alive so long, sister, 
said Tristram. “May God reward you for flying down here like 
an angel on your errand of mercy.” 

“ And do you think there’s no hope ?” asked Georgie. 

“Where there’s life there is always hope, but his injuries are 
terrible,” replied Sister Evelyn. 

“Bless my soul, this is the irony of fate indeed,” said the 
colonel ; “a fine fellow like that bowled over just when he’d got 
everything worth living for.” 
~ “You mean——?” began Georgie. 

“Money, to be sure. Twelve thousand a year—splendid 
property in Northumberland—dropped into the fee simple by a 
delicious fluke, and was going home to take possession after this 
trip. I wonder what he'll do with it if he can’t,” added the 

‘colonel reflectively. “He’s got no relations at all—told me so 
himself. Twelve thousand a year—fee simple. Damme, it 
quite excites a fellow!” ; 

Colonel Lipcott was a sordid soldier in more senses than one. 
A mercenary, calculating individual, and since he knew that 
Blane had no kith or kin, there had been considerable speculation 
in his mind as to what the injured man would do with his 
property if he so far recovered as to be able to make a will, That 
he would recover entirely seemed altogether beyond the pale of 
possibility. The colonel thought that he himself stood the best 
chance of a handsome legacy, or perhaps indeed a substantial 
annuity, on the strength of their old friendship, and next to him- 
self he fancied Cecil Reinhardt would probably drop into 
something, if Blane got to know of that plucky rescue. And, 
again, there might be a little corner in the will for the nursing 
sister. Who could tell? And so on. In short, the colonel’s 
brain was a kind of betting-ring, his thoughts the bookmakers 
laying the odds on or against each person’s chance of drawing a 
prize. It was as exciting as the Calcutta Derby Lottery. 

“Well, if he does get over it, poor fellow,” said Georgie, “the 
next thing he’ll want to have everything worth living for is a 
wife, isn’t it colonel ?” 

“Ah, quite so,” returned the old officer, adding to himself, 
“ Um, yes, wouldn’t you like to set your cap at him, my dear, if 
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you got the chance. ’Pon my soul, regular beast of prey your 
Anglo-Indian widow! A man-eater’s a poodle-dog to her! 
Ah, quite so, Georgie,” he continued aloud, with mock 
gallantry : . r 
“Fee simple and the simple fee, 
And all the fee in tail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 

Thou best of fees—female!” 

At which there was a laugh. 

During this Sister Evelyn rose from her seat. 

“ Really, I think,” she remarked gravely, “that such sentiments 
at such a time are decidedly out of place,” and she left the group 
without saying more and went back to her patient. 

“Um, eh! She's quite right, she’s quite right,” muttered the 
colonel, looking after her, “considering it’s a case of life, not 
wife. Well, well, she’s kept him out of the grave so long, let’s 
hope she'll pull him through yet.” 

Let us hope he did hope so, but with all those speculations in 
his mind as to the possible disposal of the sick man’s property 
such a sentiment seems scarcely consistent. 

The nights in camp at this time, preceding the monsoons, 
were singularly beautiful: still, soft and balmy, with a brilliant 
moon flooding the fair valley and silver-tipping the trees and 
jungle. _The crests of the Siwalik Hills, clothed in their dark, 
, Primeval forests, stood out in silhouette against the deep blue 
sky. The sportsmen’s tents, bathed in the cold light, gleamed 
amid the “tope” of oaks and deodars like white phantoms. The 
smoke from the camp fires rose upward straight through the 
overhanging branches, for the night air was perfectly motionless. 
On such an evening, at some distance from the group of 
sportsmen, who lounged lazily in their long-armed, cane- 
bottomed chairs, smoking and chatting round the burning 
logs, stood two figures under the deep shadow of a large peepul- 
tree. 

Presently these figures moved out together into the shim- 
mering moonlight ; they were Cecil Reinhardt and Sister Evelyn. 

“Oh, don’t go back yet,” he pleaded. 

“I dare not stay away any longer. Remember why I am 
here.” 

“Yes, yes, I do, but——” 
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“You are a soldier; you would not have me desert my post,” 
she said smiling. j 

“Oh no—but only a few minutes seieibocditih a little walk 
further. I—I want to tell you something.” 

Then she yielded, and they strolled slowly side by side along _ 
the summit of the hill away from the tents. 

The romance of the lovely scene around entered into the souls 
of both. Such a night as it was for lovers, so quiet, so peaceful ; 
the hushed stillness being occasionally disturbed by strange 
weird sounds that fell upon the ear, and reminded them of the 
wildness of the locality and the close proximity of the tiger- 
haunted jungles; the cry of the karkur deer re-echoing like a 
whispered “hark!” down in the valley; the muffled roar of 
some prowling leopard in the neighbouring thickets, the howl of 
a wolf baying the moon, the whistling of wild-fowl high overhead 
as they swept swiftly past in the dark heavens, and now and 
again, with startling suddenness, the discordant yell of the 
scavenging jackal, sneaking about the outskirts of the camp in 
search of offal. For several moments Cecil Reinhardt did not 
speak again. He seemed to be collecting himself for an effort. . 
This was his first appearance in the part as a love-maker, and he 
was coy and timid as a school. girl. 

“(Can you not guess, dear?” he blurted out at last, then grow- 
ing bolder as he heard himself call her “dear,” went on with 
more warmth, “ Oh, Evelyn, sweet Sister Evelyn, help me.” 

“Yes, I think I can guess,” she answered softly, then of a 
sudden added in another tone, “Oh, don’t. tell me, please don’t 
say it, Mr. Reinhardt.” } 

“ But why not?” 

“ Because I—I cannot listen to you.” 

“ But why not ?” he reiterated. “Evelyn!” and he seized her 
hand. “I must say it—listen, darling, I——” 

“No, no—I tell you I —— to you,” she cried in a 
tone as of sudden alarm, then half to herself, “Oh, it’s all my 
fault ; it’s all my fault ; how could I? how dare I? Mr. Reinhardt,” — 
in a calmer, but firm tone, “ please let go my hand.” 

“ Not till I have said it, and received your answer.” 

“You have my answer beforehand; it is useless. I—I—oh, 
spare yourself and me; not another word, I beseech you.” And 
she broke from him, with burning, tingling cheeks, and hurried 
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back in the direction of the tents, leaving him standing where he 
was, puzzled, bewildered, yet not entirely discouraged. 


It is a week later ; the time is midnight ; the scene the interior 
of the sick tent. The hapless victim of the tiger accident has 
hitherto lain in a state of coma, but at last consciousness has 
returned. He is sitting propped up by pillows on the small 
camp-bed. A cooling draught stands close at hand on a table, 
_ on which are also some medicine bottles, lint bandages, and other 
hospital appliances. 

Sister Evelyn is leaning over him tenderly. His right hand 
is paralyzed, but his left clasps hers tightly as he speaks to her 
in broken murmurs, A dim light from a shaded lamp falls on 
the two figures. They are alone. Private Dundas, the soldier 
servant, has withdrawn from the tent, for this is a sacred 
interview, an interview between husband and wife, and he only 
of all the others in camp is in the secret. He stands some little 
distance off, alert, and within hail of the nurse’s call. 

“ And—and this is your revenge, Evelyn!” the sick man 
whispers, with painful effort. “Ah, an angel’s revenge! Oh, 
Evelyn, after all my heartless, shameful conduct P 

“No, no, don’t speak of the past,” she answers gently, “ forget 
it. Think of the future, Baldie ; oh, my husband, the everlasting 
future.” 

“I do; I have tried so hard to pray. Oh, Evelyn, pray for 
me.” Every hour since she came to nurse him had she prayed 
for him with all her soul, and now at his trembling, feverish re- 
quest she sank down on her knees by the cot and poured out her 
heart to God in a fervent appeal for mercy. 

He needed her prayers indeed. Archibald Blane had sinned 
against this woman most grievously and cruelly. Five years ago 
he was married to her at Salisbury Cathedral, and took her out 
to India, a bright, happy, lovely English girl. Within a year 
of their marriage he had crushed. her spirit and broken her heart 
by his wanton cruelty and open-faced infidelity with another 
married woman. Too proud for her family’s sake to sue for a 
divorce, Evelyn Blane fled from her worthless husband and her 
‘wretched home, as from a plague-stricken prison, and buried her 
sorrow among the sisters of mercy at Mussoorie. By-and-by he 
exchanged into another regiment, carefully held his tongue about 
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his marriage, and passed among his new brother-officers and 
friends as a happy bachelor, though sundry rumdurs of the truth 
reached one or two of them ; but, at all events, Colonel Lipcott 
and those in camp were in ignorance of Mrs. Blane’s existence. 
That lady, on the other hand, when she heard of her husband’s 
fearful accident, went to nurse him from purely merciful and dis- 
interested motives, and knew nothing whatever of the property 
to which he had unexpectedly succeeded. 

“Colonel, I want—I want you to witness my signature, please, 
and you too, doctor—that is, my mark. This hand is dead—I— 
I cannot sign.” 

The colonel and Doctor Hutton had been roused out of their 
first sleep by Private Dundas, who summoned them at 2 a.m. to 
his dying master’s bedside. 

It was only one illiterate, badly scrawled line which they had 
been called up in the middle of the night to witness the signing 
of ; a line drawn out by Private Dundas himself at his master’s 
dictation. It ran thus: — 

“I leve everithing I may die possesed of to my wife un- 
condishonully.” 

And before daybreak poor Blane had passed to his account 
with all his imperfections on his head. 

Sister Evelyn remained in the sisterhood for three years after 
her husband’s death, during which period she devoted two-thirds 

"of her God-sent wealth to charitable purposes, as though in 
propitiation for the sins of the dead. And at the expiration of 
those three years Cecil Reinhardt appealed to her once more, 
and this time not in vain. 

THEODORE A. THARP. 


N.B. The local colouring of the above little story is a faithful sketch 
from the writer’s personal reminiscences of Dehra Doon, during ten years’ 
service in the North West Provinces of India. 














Jobn Farringford's Return. 


By E. M. JAMESON. 


“ REALLY, Janet, you must allow Rachel to join our party 
in Devonshire. Stella has set her heart upon having her, and 
will not be denied. See, I think they are discussing it even 
now.” 

Mrs. Raynes glanced with a somewhat perplexed frown upon 
her face towards the tea table, where, in their corner of the cosy 
drawing-room, two girls were smiling and holding a low-toned 
conversation. 

“I think not, thank you,” she replied; “ Rachel must stay 
with me for the present ; later on we shall be going for a change 
of air somewhere, and that must content her.” 

Her old friend looked at her in some surprise. 

“You are not afraid to trust the child with me. Of course 
not; you know that, after my own children, Rachel occupies 
first place in my heart. What can be your reason then?” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike her as Mrs. Raynes shook 
her head in feeble protest, and she bent forward to lay her hand 
on the other’s arm. 

“You are not afraid of ——that ?” she whispered. “ My dear, 
we shall be miles away, and, besides—— ” 

“Yes, it is that which is troubling me,” interrupted Mrs. 
Raynes, a timid, slender little woman, the direct opposite of her 
vis-a-vis, whose generous proportions gave her that look best 
described as “motherly.” “Suppose she ever knew, after all 
these years, that her father—oh, my poor Rachel, it would kill 
her. She is such a proud girl, my pvor niece!” 

“ My dear, I know that you must dread such a thing above all 
things ; I should, if Stella were in Rachel’s place.” 

“ But why should a visit to Devonshire, or even to Dartmoor 
itself, bring the truth to light? You know they go by number 
there, not by name; and, even so, Rachel bears another name, 
and not her father’s, as she supposes.” 

“ But I have always had a dread of her going to Devonshire,” 
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said Mrs. Raynes with a strange persistence. * “ You may smile, 
Mary. You always were, even when we were girls at school to- 
gether, so very strong-minded—but the feeling of terror has 
always beenthere. And, as is invariably the way, Rachel has had 
a greater number of invitations to that part of England than any 
other. Indeed, I wonder that her suspicions have not been 
roused ere this, for I always make her refuse them.” 

“Well, the sooner you allow her to go to Devonshire the 
better,” responded Mrs. Burnett briskly, with her customary 
common sense. “Indeed, Janet, you make bugbears for your- 
self. I fear that this time you will find some difficulty in getting 
Rachel to refuse. I am sorry, but she and Stella have talked so 
much about it. And, after all, how long ago is it? Why, it 
must be twelve—no, fifteen years since.” — 

She ticked the numbers off on her plump, jewelled fingers. 

They had been talking in an undertone, but just then the 
taller of the girls rose from her low chair and approached them. 
She overheard the word fifteen. 

“What are you counting so earnestly ?” she asked, a-smile 
gleaming in her dark eyes and softening the curves of a some- 
what determined mouth. “ Reckoning up the days until we 
go to Devonshire?. How delightful it will be; I may go, Aunt 
Janet?” She dropped on her knees beside her aunt and spoke 
coaxingly. “You know I want to go to Devonshire of all 
places, and somehow it never comes off.” 

Mrs. Raynes glanced appealingly across the bent head at Mrs. 
Burnett, who nodded vigorously with a frown of insistance, and, 
as Janet Raynes had always wavered before her friend’s stronger 
will, so she gave way now. 

“Yes, you may go, Rachel.” 

It was not a very gracious assent, but Rachel Harrington was 
too happy to notice any deficiencies. 

“ What were you counting ?” she again asked, turning to Mrs. 
Burnett. “You said fifteen as I came up. Surely not fifteen 
days before we start? Stella said a week.” 

“ No, dear, I was speaking of something else,” and the eyes of 
the two old friends met in a pained glance. 

There was something so sad in the unconscious longing of 
this girl for a sight of the county in a corner of which her 
father was working out his days in the bondage of shame. - But, 
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as Mrs. Burnett said, she was none the more likely to discover 
the secret that had been’ so jealously guarded hitherto, because 
she went to the locality. Rachel was under the impression that 
her father had died in India, and her most treasured possession 
was a faded portrait, taken when he was a lad of seventeen, with 
a frank smile in the dark eyes that were so like Rachel’s own. 

There was no other portrait of him in the house, and the girl 
never found her aunt very anxious to talk of her dead sister’s 
husband. In her own mind Rachel endowed her father with 
every virtue under the sun. She sometimes wondered that there 
were no belongings of his about, only this faded little portrait 
that she had found one day when fumbling among her aunt’s 
possessions. They had never been sent home from India, her . 
aunt said, at the same time breathing an inward prayer that 
heaven would forgive her all her untruthful statements. 

“There are some lies that must be told,” she said one day to 
her old schoolfellow, Mrs. Burnett, with a vigour that much as- 
tonished the latter ; “my poor darling’s life must ot be blighted 
by that man’s wickedness!” 

“Janet, do you think John Farringford was really guilty of 
that crime? When I think of him as he used to be, such a 
merry, affectionate fellow, if at times passionate, I have my 
doubts.” 

“There is no room for doubt, Mary. You know how my 
sister loved him? Even she did not doubt, and it broke her heart. 
Promise me one thing, never let Rachel go to Princetown, or 
near the prison. I wish, oh! Zow I wish that she were not 
going with you.” 

Mrs. Burnett would have lost all patience had she not seen 
that her friend was genuinely consumed by this strange anxiety. 
She gave the latter’s shoulder an affectionate shake. 

“TI promise,” she said, “to do all in my power; but get rid 
of such fanciful notions, Janet ; they make life a burden to you.” 

The following week they started for Devonshire. Mrs. Burnett 
had taken a furnished house on Dartmoor for a month or six 
weeks, and.they were a merry party of six with their hostess to 
chaperon them. 

The house was long and rambling, and far from any other 
habitation, with the purple distances of Dartmoor on every side 
and the giant tors frowning down upon it. The rooms were fur- 
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nished shabbily, and hardly owned a chair that might be sat upon 
with any safety. In many ways the house was not all that had 
been represented, but they were a happy-go-lucky set, on pleasure 
bent, and the culinary and other shortcomings, at which they 
would have grumbled in their own homes, only added to the fun in 
their present quarters. The caretakers who had been left in the 
house did the principal part of the work, and bore a strong re- 
semblance to the weather-stained old house, where they had lived 
year in, year out, for many a long day. 

The weather was as a rule all that could be. desired, and the 
young people explored the places of interest for miles around ; . 
Mrs. Burnett, by skilful manoeuvring, succeeded in steering them 
away from Princetown. Not that she thought it would really 
matter, but she remembered her promise to Rachel’s aunt. One 
day some one got on the subject of the great convict prison, and 
an expedition to the town was planned. It was a distance of 
about ten miles, and they decided to catch the coach at the cross 
roads and spend the night at Princetown as the coach would not 
return. 

It was impossible to raise any real objection, yet Mrs. Burnett 
experienced a curious sense of relief when, on the morning of the 
expedition, Stella came to her room to tell her that Rachel was 
unwell with a severe cold and sore throat. It was the result, no 
doubt, of walking five miles in a downpour of rain the day 
before. Either the excursion must be postponed or Rachel be 
left behind. The former plan was decided upon, until Rachel 
made a late appearance and insisted, hoarsely, upon their going. 
Her hostess was sorry for Rachel, but, after all, it would be 
an easy way of keeping her promise. 

“Rachel is right,” she said, “we have only a few days 
now to be here, and the weather may change. She and I will 
keep one another company.” 

“Indeed, we will do nothing of the kind,” said Rachel quickly, 
“I shall be quite contented here with Mrs. Hext and her 
husband. There are plenty of books to read, and the quiet 
will do me good—it really will. I often have these colds and 
relaxed throats. They vanish as suddenly as they come if I am 
careful, and I promise to be that, for I don’t want to spoil 
my last few days. Stella, Bob, do persuade your mother to 
go,” 
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Mrs. Burnett hesitated. Rachel looked distressed to the verge ' 
of tears, but it was evident that the girl had a bad cold and Mrs. | 


Burnett did not like leaving her ; she gave way at last, however, 
before Rachel's pleading. 

“TI don’t think that I .am really sorry after all,” said Rachel 
presently. “Of course I know people are not allowed to go 
over the prison, but even the most distant view of the convicts 
must be saddening. It is as though we were exulting in our 
freedom whilst they—poor things! Do you remember the 
story Mrs. Hext told us of one who escaped some years ago? I 
am sure I could never give one up to justice even if I had it in 
my power to do so. No, I don’t want to see them or the prison. 
Do go, there’s a dear.” And Mrs. Burnett consented to go. 

Despite her protestations, Rachel found the day very long in the 
silent house. Mrs.‘Hext meant to be kind, but only succeeded 
in being so fussy that the girl was glad when she retreated to 
her own quarters for some hours. The kitchen was at the farther 
. end of the house, down a long passage, and the old couple never 
made a stir. 

Dusk was coming on, and Rachel stood close to the long 
window in the fading light, in order to finish her book, when a 
movement outside the window made her start and drop the 
volume. A figure was standing without, cowering close to the 
glass, a figure as grey and indistinct as the shadows. Rachel 
was a brave girl, and for a moment she thought that the others 
might have returned and that Bob was playing her a trick. But 
as she peered closer, her heart stood still with fear, and she turned 
to fly for help. The grey figure raised its hand with a frantic 
movement, and obeying some strong impulse Rachel unlatched 
the window. Again she shrank away, for she knew by his 
clothing that he must be one of the convicts from Princetown. 
What was she to do? He caught a fold of her dress as she 
turned. “For the love of God,” he said, “for the love of God.” 

She hesitated. He might be the greatest criminal unhung, but 
all that was womanly and tender in her nature rose within her. He 
looked such a wretched, hunted creature, as he cowered before 
her, with hands and clothing torn, and dim eyes looking at her 
from their sunken lids. He glanced about him furtively. There 
was nothing to fear from this shattered wreck of humanity ; why, 
she herself in her splendid young vitality could overpower him. 
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Her courage reasserted itself and she remembered the remark 
she had made only that morning. 

“I will not betray you,” she said gently, “if I can possibly 
help it.” 

He nodded. A dull apathy began to settle upon him, and a 
grey ashen look crept across his face. 

He must be frightfully ill, she thought, for he was like a skele- 
ton, and she could hear his breath rattling in his throat. She 
motioned him to a chair and went out of the room. 

“Mrs. Hext,” he heard her say, “ will you take some supper to 
the dining-room for me? My throat is better, and I should like 
something to eat. The lamp, too, please, and then I shall want 
nothing more to-night.” 

The listening man muttered an exclamation. She was a 
plucky girl to remain up with an escaped felon. In a kind of 
dream he heard the jingle of glasses and the bolting and barring 
of the front door, and the shambling footsteps retreating in the 
distance. 

Then he remembered no more until he came to himself 
from a long fainting fit to find Rachel kneeling beside him, trying 
to force some brandy down his throat. He sat up presently on 
the floor, with his hcad resting against a chair. The craving for 
food had gone, and he pushed away the plate of tempting chicken 
and ham she had put before him. 

“Do try to eat it,” the girl said, something like tears dimming 
the shining cf her eyes, “it will do you good. You—you 
frightened me just now. You must be very weak.” 

Again he essayed to eat, but again he put the plate down, this 
time with a muttered word of apology and a strange unaccus- 
tomed sensation in his throat. She glanced at him curiously. 
If it were not absurd, she could almost fancy him to be a gentle- 
man. Mrs. Hext had said once, she remembered, that even after 
twenty years of imprisonment it was possible to distinguish among 
the convicts those who were, by birth and education, gentlemen. 
His sunken eyes openei and met hers fixed upon him. 

“You are a brave girl,” he said; “it is not many that would 
act as you’ve done. I wouldn’t harm a hair of your head, even 
if I, by it, should regain strength and freedom. You may not 
believe the word of such as I am, but I mean it.” 

He closed his eyes again, and only the sound of his laboured 
4! 
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breathing broke the stillness. All her life afterwards, Rachel 
Harrington remembered that strange evening, and her watch by 
the escaped convict. He lay, with hands clenched, and peaceful 
face as if, after life’s fitful fever, he should be content to sleep his 
life away. Even Rachel, with her limited experience, could see 
that he looked a dying man. She felt strongly tempted to confide 
in Hext and his wife, but even when she stirred the eyes of the- 
convict were upon her. She told him that when the others 
returned she could not possibly keep his presence a secret. 

“I don’t think it will matter much, then,” he replied; “I 
daresay by that time the authorities will be on my track and I 
hope 1 shall be beyond their reach. Perhaps,” he continued, a 
minute or two later, opening his sunken eyes and looking at 
Rachel where she sat with clasped hands, the glow from the lamp 
shining upon her and disclosing the perplexity of her face, 
“ perhaps you think it was hardly worth while for me to escape 
only in time to die. But I couldn’t die ¢heve. No,I felt that I 
must be free to die. My God! after fifteen years of captivity to 
breathe the air of freedom again! I don’t know how I managed 
it ; I suppose Fate was kind, for Providence must have given me 
up.as a bad job years ago.” There was a pause; Rachel was 
leaning forward listening in a strained intensity of sympathy. 
“ Will you tell me your name?” he asked presently. 

“ My name is Rachel Harrington.” 

“ Will you tell me more about yourself?” And Rachel told 
him of her peaceful life, and did not notice the absorbing interest 
that filled his face with a kind of flickering strength as she spoke. 

“ And your father?” he asked. 

“He died in India.” And to her own surprise as she looked 
back in after days on this strangest incident of her life, she 
remembered how she told him, this escaped felon, of her father’s 
portrait, and the thoughts she used to weave around his memory. 
And how, though at the time unnoticed, the remembrance of 
tears in a convict’s eyes surprised her. 

He, in his turn, told how he had himself to thank for blighting 
his own life, and the lives of others. “And I don’t believe that 
when a man suffers for a sin committed in a fit of passion, as 
I have suffered for fifteen years—such long, endless, crawling 
years of agony—that there’s much worse waiting for him in the 
life hereafter. It’s a comfort to a man to think that, anyhow.” 
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Later on, when Rachel had left him, and was, as he hoped, 
asleep, John Farringford took a long pull at the brandy bottle that 
stood upon the table, and rose to his feet. 

He stood for a moment beside the chair so lately occupied by 
Rachel ; touched lingeringly with his hard, toil-worn fingers the 
scrap of needlework that lay near, and a terrible spasm of pain 
contracted his face. 

“My own brave little girl,” he muttered huskily, “you shall 
never know of your father’s disgrace from me. My God! what 
I’ve missed all these years!” 

He unlatched the window, and, without a backward glance, 
passed out into the mist and darkness that lay upon the moor. 
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A Flying Column, 1857-8. 


IT is ‘creditable to the country that, amidst the stress and hurry 
of this end of the century, a statue of Lord Strathnairn is to be 
erected in London. Those who were no longer children in 1858 
are not indeed likely'to forget the campaign of the Malwa field 
force, but since that eventful year another generation has arisen, 
and has even passed /a premiére jeunesse, while the rising race 
seem to think that the Indian Mutiny should be regarded as 
ancient history; and history, ancient or modern, is a science to 
be studied only in preparation for exams. They say, “ We’ve 
heard of Clyde and Outram ; but who was Strathnairn ?” 

I have before me a few letters written by a subaltern in the 
14th Light Dragoons—letters which are easy reading—not 
formal history, and they give some account of the war in Central 
India, when Lord Strathnairn (then Sir Hugh Rose) commanded 
the Malwa field force. 

. The first outbreak of the mutiny occurred at Meerut (Marath), 
where on Sunday, the 1oth of May, 1857, the sepoys, during even- 
ing service, set fire to the bungalows, liberated eighty-five native 
troopers who had been confined for mutinous behaviour, and let 
loose the other prisoners—common jail-birds. Aided by the 
lowest of the population, they spent the night in murdering the 
English residents—men, women and children. Meanwhile the 
British troops, strangely unconscious of the sufferings and murder 
of their countrymen, bivouacked on the parade-ground and slept! 

On the 12th the Mogul was restored to power, and the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of Delhi were massacred. 

When the news of these events reached Lord Elphinston, 
the governor of Bombay, he promptly sent such troops as he 
could muster in the direction of Central India. It was a small 
force to send against armed rebels who had been trained and 
disciplined by British officers. 

“ We are marching,’ wrote the subaltern before mentioned in 
a letter dated “Ahmednugger, June 19th, 1857,” “ with a battery 


of artillery, a staunch native infantry regiment, and some sappers 
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and miners. We expect to be joined by a wing of the Queen’s: 
86th. and we march to-morrow in the direction of Aurangabad to 
look after the Nizam’s cavalry, who have mutinied.” 

This small force was soon after joined by Colonel C. S. Stuart, 
of the Bombay army, and under his command they were called 
“ Stuart’s flying column.” Leaving Aurangabad on the 12th of 
July, they marched to Mhow, where they were enthusiastically 
welcomed by those who had taken refuge within its walls. The 
garrison and English residents on hearing their approach went 

out two miles to meet them, greeted them with ringing cheers, 
and returned laden with the rifles and knapsacks of their guests. 
Several of the sub.’s letters are dated from Mhow, but the 
‘column was not long stationary ; they captured Mundesore, and 
_also Dhar, whence they took nine lacs of rupees, defeated the 
rebels who had advanced from Nemuch, and crushed rebellion in 
Malwa. 

Before Mundesore an incident occurred which showed that the 
sepoys could not stand a charge of British cavalry, however small 
in number. ; 

A picket was stationed on a spot where rising ground partly 
concealed it, when the vedette gave notice that a large bady of 
the enemy had issued from the fortress, and had rapidly formed 
themselves into three divisions, with the evident intention of © 
attacking the camp. The sub. who was in command of the 
picket immediately sent to inform the brigadier of this move- 
ment ; and in a few minutes he heard the trumpet and bugle 
sound for all to turn out. The rebels came on quickly, cheering 
or yelling as they came up the hill. The sub. remarked, “We 
must try to check them, or they will be down on us before our 
troops are ready to receive them.” 

He then placed himself in front of the troopers and said to 
them, “Is there a man here who would not like to cut his way 
through them ?” 

The sergeant answered for them: “There is not a man here 
but what would cut his way through any number, led by you, 
sir.” 

The troopers were then formed in single file to show as large 
a front as possible, there being only twenty men, including the 
lieutenant and the sergeant. 

The sub. then took his post in front of the right and ordered 
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the sergeant to place himself-in front of ‘the left, with the object 
of keeping the men together, a position on which their lives 
depended, which fact the sub. endeavoured to impress upon 
them. “Now, men, keep together,” he said, “and we will show 
them what English cavalry can do.” 

Riding: at a brisk trot, they met the enemy—infantry atid 
cavalry—as they rose over the brow of the hill; the sub. gave 
the word “Charge!” and this handful of men rode through the 
rebels and back again, throwing them into the greatest confusion. 
On their return they were supported by Captain Orr and his 
native cavalry and easily drove the rebels back to the walls of 
the fortress. 

The sub.’s charge was mentioned by Colonel Gall in a despatch 
which appeared in the Zzmes of February the 25th, 1858. 

After their six months’ excursion, the column re-entered 
Indore in triumph on the 14th of December, and dined together 
in a mess-room hung with the captured flags of the mutineers. 

Sir Hugh Rose arrived on the 17th. “I have been doing escort 


duty,” writes the sub., “to Sir Robert Hamilton, the resident, ~ 


and had a standing invitation to the residency table. There I 
met a little Irishwoman who had been in hiding four days and 
nights, dressed as a native, and was hunted all the time. She 
talks of it all with the utmost coolness. With Sir Robert came 
Sir Hugh Rose—a Crimean hero—who now commands us,” 

The force now consisted of two brigades, the first commanded 
by Brigadier Stuart, of the Bombay Army, the second by Briga- 
dier Steuart, of the 14th Light Dragoons. They were joined by 
800 troops from Bhopal, faithful then under the beneficent rule 
of Sikander the Begum, as now under that of her most loyal 
daughter, the Nawab Shahjahan, reigning Begum, G.C.S.I. and C.I. 
Sir Hugh marched with the second brigade on the 16th of 
January (the first, which set out from Mhow, marching in a 
parallel line to it in the direction of Gunah). Having twice 
defeated the Rajah of Banpore, he pushed on to Sagar, which 
for more than six months had been held isolated in the heart of 
a rebel country, mainly through the fidelity of the 31st Native 
Infantry, who continued staunch and true to the end. In Feb- 
ruary, 1858, Sir Hugh was but fifteen miles from Jhansi. 

And here a difficulty occurred. He received orders from Lord 
Canning to march against the fort Charkhari, eighty miles distant. 
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Sir Robert Hamilton, the agent of the Governor-General, received 
a similar despatch. 

To have delayed the retribution which the Ranee of Jhansi 
so richly deserved would have greatly encouraged the mutineers, 
and might have enabled her to strengthen her position, with the 
assistance of her friend Tantia Topee. And to punish Jhansi 
for the cold-blooded murder of sixty Europeans—men, women 
and children—was one important object of the campaign. 

“ Jhansi,” says Colonel Malleson, “was the stronghold of one 
of the authors of the mutiny. To leave the objective point when 
so close to it in order to attack a distant fortress . . . would 
be an act so devoid of common sense, that Sir Robert Hamilton 
courageously resolved to give Sir Hugh the means by which he 
could evade the.order, positive though it was. He wrote accord- 
ingly to Lord Canning stating that he had taken upon himself 
the entire responsibility of directing, as Governor-General’s 
agent, Sir Hugh Rose to proceed with his operations against 
Jhansi. Fortified by this order, Sir Hugh set out for and reached 
Jhansi on the 21st.” 

This fortress, which surprised’ Sir Hugh by its formidable 
strength, stands on a rock which commands the city and sur- 
rounding country, and is built of solid granite. A tower, called 
the White Turret, had been raised in height by the rebels and 
armed with heavy ordnance. The city was four miles and a half 
in circumference, and was surrounded by a massive wall from 
eighteen to thirty feet in height. The place was garrisoned by 
12,000 men, at the head of whom was the Ranee herself. 

Here is a letter dated “Camp before Jhansi, March 29th, 
1858:” 

“ The first three days we were out here, I was with an outpost 
on the other side of the town, with three troops and half a troop 
of horse artillery. We had not a rag over our heads day or 
night, nor a bush or a stone to get under. I think we were a 
good deal worse off than Jonah, as he didn’t wear leather- 
strapped overalls and belts, and then he had his gourd, and ours, 
in the shape of tents, did not come till the third day. I don’t 
know when we shall take the place ; they say it is stronger than 
Mooltan was. It is a most beautiful place, a case of ‘every pros-: 
pect pleasing, and only,’ &c. They won’t have very much longer 
to be: vile in, though—only wait till we slip the 80th Royal 
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County Downs through the breach, with our fellows on the other 
side to cut them up. The worst of it is, the outposts are twelve 
miles round, so they may escape some dark night. We are 
making it pretty hot for them; there are two ten-inch mortars, 
a big: howitzer shelling them, and two twenty-four- pounders 
blazing away night and day.: I would give anything to be in the 
Horse Artillery, 1am so fond of the guns. I look upon a howitzer 


as a human being. Oh, to see a shell goout of a mortar from one: 


of our batteries, let the time be night! It goes up like a golden 
crow and whistles all the time, as if it were going up to heaven, 
and then down it comes, and you know that it has spread anni- 
hilation among the enemy. The trumpet has sounded, and I am 
not dressed, so good bye. 

“ April 2nd.—Since I left off writing this, we have been doing 
a little business. The force that took Wyndham’s camp paid us 
a visit. About eight miles from this is the river Betwa. Well, 
one night, to our great surprise, we were turned out and marched 
to the river, bivouacked there, and came back in the morning, 
cursing the general for what we thought was all humbug. But 
it appears that he had reconnoitred the enemy and found them 
too strong, so back we came to camp. At night, out we were 
again, all drawn up in line, and sure enough, at the first dawn of 
day, there were the enemy as cock-a-hoop as possible—all 
proper, regiments, guns, infantry, just like a big parade. Well, we 
had a good pounding match for half an hour, and then Need’s 
troop was ordered to charge on the extreme right, and a beauti- 
ful sight it was to see them riding into the rebels. Just after 
this the enemy were coming right atop of our left, and there we 
were with every description of the munitions of war playing 
upon us, round shot scratching over your head close enough 
almost to comb your hair. On they came: they were trying to 
outflank us; then Prettijohn, the squadron leader, gave the 
word, and we were into them before you could say knife! 

“We took five beautiful guns; lost four men killed and 
eighteen wounded severely. About twenty horses killed. 

“It is said the Nana was present. He might have been, but 
I think it was his brother. Whoever he was, he was a very mis- 
guided person, and he won't come to breakfast with us another 
day.” 

The writer was not aware that the second line, which was 
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covered by a belt of jungle, was led by Tantia Topee in person.. 
He fired the jungle, and his men, part of the Gwalior contingent, 
retreated in perfect order. But the 14th Light Dragoons and 
the guns dashed through the belt of burning jungle, drove them 
‘over the Betwa, and took their twenty-five remaining guns: 

The letter continues : . 

“TI call ours a pretty good day’s work, without food since 
breakfast on the previous morning, and a pretty average 
temperature, with a hot wind reminding one of a baker's ‘oven. 
Don’t you know the whiffs one gets now and then going along 
the streets ? 

“ April 1oth—About four days ago a most providential affair 
took place. The Ranee bolted and unluckily got away, but the 
whole day was spent in cutting up the fugitives. If we had had 
to storm the fort we should have lost more of the infantry. The 
86th had sixty wounded and ten killed in taking the town. 
They compute that we have killed 5,000 or 6,000 of the enemy. 

“The Ranee’s palace isa fine place, and it is very pleasant to go 
_ and sit up there and take luncheon with the officer on guard, 
after being under canvas so long. However, they are all turned 
out now, as it is going to be made into a hospital. I have been 
all the morning hunting about for the place where our poor 
people were buried after the massacre, and I think I have found 
it. It is a curious thing that our left battery attack sent its shot 
and shell right over the place, and I found a splinter of shell 
which had burst over the enemy, had then rebounded and fallen 
on the very spot where they lie. The storming party, as they 
charged up the breach in the grey of the morning, must have 
passed close by the same spot. Perhaps the ghosts of our 
murdered people heard the tramp of their avengers.” 

The subaltern was ordered to see that the property of our 
murdered countrymen was burnt, as a quantity of clothing and 
other things were scattered all about the place. There was 
hardly a house in Jhansi which did not contain some article of 
English plunder. The skirts of the ladies’ dresses had been taken 
to make turbans, but the rest of the clothing had been thrown 
away and treated with contumely. These relics were burnt, and 
in collecting them even hard old veterans were greatly moved. 

A few things were brought to England and are in my 
possession—a blue ribbon, a handkerchief, a baby’s cap blackened 
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with gunpowder, a baby’s white silk shoe ; the little foot had out- 
grown it, and the silk had been neatly cut just below the instep . 

Mrs. Skeine’s desk was found ; it could not be carried on the 
line of march by a subaltern who had reduced his effects to the 
narrowest limits. It was therefore committed to the flames. - 

There is reason to believe that Major Skeine defended the fort 
to the last, while Mrs. Skeine reloaded the rifles ; and that when 
the enemy had so nearly reached them as to render further re- 
sistance impossible he shot his brave wife rather than let her fall 
into their cruel hands, and took his own life the next moment. 
It was the remembrance of such things that steeled the hearts of 
our soldiers against the sepoys; but neither the desperate 
resistance they encountered at Jhansi, nor the evidence of a 
cowardly slaughter which they saw around them, made them for- 
get that civilized nations do not war with the defenceless. The 
troops were seen sharing their rations with the starving women 
and children; and Sir Hugh ordered that those who were 
destitute should be fed out of the prize grain. 

When Jhansi had fallen the general stormed Kunch and 
defeated the rebels in that neighbourhood. They took the road 
to Calpee ; but Sir Hugh sent after them the cavalry, who, led 
by Major Prettijohn, pursued them for miles. They then took 
up a formidable position at Calpee, protected by labyrinths of 
ravines impossible for cavalry or artillery. 

I learn from a letter of that date, “ We could not get at them. 
No sooner had we got into camp and sat down to breakfast 
than ‘ Boots and saddles!’ would sound, and out we were for the 
day, with nothing to do but to sit on our horses and watch the 
enemy’s spent balls as they ricocheted over our heads. Manya 
man was struck down by the sun ; one morning, out of 150 of the 
88th, eighty were so struck.” 

On the 21st, Sir Hugh made his attack. The battle that ensued 
was most hotly contested. At one time the “ thin red line” began 
to waver, and the rebels pressed on with loud yells ; the British 
falling back on the field guns and mortar battery. 

. Then Brigadier Stuart, dismounting, placed himself beside the 
guns, and bade the gunners fight for their lives. The sepoys 
had advanced within twenty yards of the battery when the 
arrival of the camel corps saved the day, and turned a possible 
defeat into a glorious victory. 
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Thus the first part of Sir Hugh’s dashing Indian campaign was 
brought to a close, and he resigned his command, applying for 
‘eave under medical certificate, when the news reached him that 
Tantia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi had joined their forces ; 
also that Sindia had marched to meet them at the head of 6,000 
infantry, 1,500 cavalry and his own body-guard, but was 
suddenly deserted by his troops, and fled without drawing rein 
to Agra. 

Finding there was still work for him to do, Sir Hugh went in 
the direction of Gwalior, and defeated the rebels at Morar. On 
the following morning at Kotah-ki-serai there was a severe con- 
test, in which the Ranee of Jhansi was killed, fighting to the last 
in the garb of a horse-soldier. 

She had escaped from Jhansi in male attire, riding a grey 
horse and attended by four followers. She was seen and hotly 
pursued, but got away. It was well for her we did not take her 
-prisoner, for her proud heart would have broken in captivity or 

. exile, and could she have chosen, she would have asked either to 
reign as Ranee, or to die sword in hand. Mahratta by birth and 
of a royal and warlike line, she‘ was every inch a queen ; but 
having a complaint against the British Government, who had 
compelled her to pay the debt her deceased husband owed them, 
and had also forbidden her to adopt an heir, a proceeding which 
would have entitled her to reign as regent, “ she flung her angry 
heart and passionate nature,” says Sir Edwin Arnold, “ into the 
scale against us, giving more trouble to the British arms, before 
she fell dead on the field of battle, than many of the boldest rebel 
chieftains.” 

“TI too was in India,” continues Sir Edwin, “in those troubled 
days, and I have often heard Sir Hugh Rose talk about the 
brave and beautiful princess who gave his column so much hard 
work through those fierce and fiery battles in the north-west.”* 

On the 2oth of June Sir Hugh captured Gwalior, and on the 
21st Napier attacked and defeated the rebels, who had mustered 
12,000 strong, and took from them twenty-five guns and all their 
ammunition, tents, carts and baggage. Having restored Sindia 
to his capital, Sir Hugh resigned his command, and peasentint, 
covered with laurels, to Bombay. 


* See preface to “‘ The Rani of Jhansi,” a play. 
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The sub. naturally thought the war was over, and had visions 
of going home with his regiment. “ You don’t know,” he wrote, 
“what a nice place England is till you leave it. Sindia has 
offered to give us a star in recognition of our retaking Gwalior 
for him. We have asked leave of the Governor-General to wear 
it. I hope we shall get it, it will be so uncommon: a star with 
his crest, a cobra in the middle, and ‘Gwalior’ across it.” 

It was not likely that the Government could consent to this 
decoration. The Nizam and other chiefs might have wished to 
present a similar medal to the troops who had fought for them, 
and a field for jealousy would have been opened by any refusal. 
Sir Robert Napier succeeded Sir Hugh Rose in command of the 
column, and Tantia Topee again took the field. He was con- 
tinually defeated, and as constantly reappeared at the head of a 
small following. This recurred some ten or twelve times, and the 
14th Light Dragoons were. kept perpetually on the alert by his 
sudden attacks. They frequently slept beside their horses, the 
bridles fastened to their wrists ; and so broken was their rest, 
that one, at least, used to fall asleep as he rode. 

After the most romantic exploits and escapes Tantia was at 
last betrayed by a false friend, was tried, condemned and hanged. 

The column was accorded an ovation on their return to Bom- 
bay, and Sir Hugh received.it with ten thousand welcomes, 

He himself received the thanks of Parliament, and was made 
a G.C.B. In 1860 he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
India, and in 1866 was raised to the peerage as Baron Strathnairn, 
FRANCES DEW. 























Crossed at Right Angles. 
A STORY. 
By S. J. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER X. 


IT was Sunday evening, the time when conversation langeishon 
and an inclination to sleep reigns supreme. 

Getvase roused himself from a comfortable doze before the 
smoking-room fire, and stretched himself luxuriously. He had 
been only half asleep; watching the redness of the fire through 
half-closed eyelids, while pleasant thoughts meandered gently 
through his brain.. He had a clear-conscience, for he considered 
that he had done his duty nobly in refraining from Miss 
Aylmer’s company several times during the last two days when 
. he had: been much inclined to enjoy it. True, he had been her 
companion in the Sunday afternoon walk, but that had been 
unavoidable. Chance had placed him near her, and he could not 
in common civility forsake her. How charming she had been! 
What a rich colour the wind had brought into her cheeks, and 
how it had ruffled her hair and blown her curls into her eyes! 
His own lips relaxed into a smile as he remembered her laughing 
lips, curled back showing a row of little white teeth, her big 
eyes dancing with fun as she looked up at him sideways to 
see the effect of some mischievous, tantalizing speech. And 
then the changeful face had grown pathetically grave and wist- 
ful as they spoke of graver things. He remembered the thrill 
in her low voice as some hidden chord was touched ; he recalled 
the sympathy that had been plainly written on her expressive 
face as he spoke of his dead friend, whom he had not mentioned 
to any one since his sudden death, three years ago. He was 
glad he had spoken to her about him. It had drawn them closer 
together. 

But she was not sentimental. He remembered how aggra- 
vatingly she had stopped him just when—what was he going 
to have said ?—when they were sitting on the bench in the 
pine wood, overlooking the famous view of the valley. She 
called his attention to it suddenly as he was speaking of some- 
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thing else, and he had been too much annoyed at the interruption 
to admire it. “ Look at that beautiful streak of red light in the 
west,” she had said, “ with the knot of Scotch firs against it.” 

They had walked on after that, watching the peaceful sky, 
while he idly puffed his cigarette. The smoking-room fire shed 
a warm glow over his limbs, and he sank into a lethargy of con- 
tent. Gertrude! Gertrude! sweet, womanly Gertrude, with her 
dark; passionate eyes, her low voice, her full, slender figure, meet 
to be embraced by arm of man. He fell into a long, pleasant 
dream. He was rudely awakened by the entrance of Bertie 
Herries. The noise of the opening door and of his footsteps 
sounded startlingly loud as they broke in upon the warm stillness 
of the firelit smoking-room. Gervase roused himself reluctantly 
and looked at the clock. Nearly seven o’clock, and dinner was 
not till eight. He was disinclined to talk to young Herries, and 
he knew that the other men would shortly arrive from the 
billiard-room. He determined to go to his own room and reada 
book till it was time to dress for dinner. . There was a well-used 
green volume of Tennyson, belonging to Mr. Adare, on the book- 
shelf. Gervase took it out, and proceeded leisurely upstairs to 
his own room. 

At the turn to the drawing-room he paused irresolutely. She 
would be there, reading probably. Why should he not read in 
the same room with her? 

Prudence conquered, and with an effort, but an exceedingly 
self-satisfied, virtuous conscience, he turned down the passage to 
his own room. 

On the way, he went to say good-night to his nieces. 

As he opened the nursery door he heard a voice that sent a 
thrill through him—er voice. He had been trying to avoid 
her, and Providence had guided his steps into her very presence. 
He looked over the screen. She was sitting by the fire, with 
Cherub and Seraph both in her lap. Their little faces were 
turned up to hers ; their lovely eyes were drinking in every word 
of the story she was telling them. She stopped abruptly when 
she saw him, but the children were too much engrossed to permit 
any interruption. 

“Go on ; go on,” they said imperiously. 

“If you are going to stay, sit down and be quiet, Uncle 
Gervase,” said Seraph. “Kate is telling us such a loyely story. 
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Go on, Kate, goon. ‘The princess turned to the dwarf;’ what 
did she say ?” 

“The story is nearly finished now, Seraph,” said Gertrude. 
“ There is’nt much more to tell.” 

“Well, go on, go on,” urged the children with one voice, 
emphasizing their request with jerks of their bodies. 

“Well,” said Gertrude, while Gervase sat down in the opposite 
corner of the well-worn sofa, and settled himself with a sense of 
deserved enjoyment, “the princess said to the dwarf, ‘You may 
have all the treasure, if you will only tell me which way the 
white stag went,’ and the dwarf grinned at her, showing all his 
yellow teeth, and his little eyes twinkled as he said, pointing to 
the great heap of gold and jewels, ‘ You will give me all this, the 
treasure that was lost so long, for which the prince risked his life 
for your sake—you will give it all to me just to tell you which 
way the white stag went?’ 

“© Yes, yes,’ said the princess, for she was so afraid the hunters 
would kill the stag. 

“*Very well,’ said the dwarf, and he grinned horribly. 

“The gipsy Jane, who had been lying on the ground watching | 
all the time, saw by his face that he was going to deceive the 
princess and take the treasure and tell her the wrong way to 
follow the stag. Gipsy Jane could not bear it. She loved the 
white stag so much that she did not care what the dwarf did to 
her afterwards. She sprang to her feet and said, ‘I will tell you, 
princess. Do not listen to the wicked dwarf. The white stag 
went that way, toward the palace of the red king, and she 
. pointed through the forest. Then she snatched the ring from 
the dwarf’s finger and gave it to the princess. ‘ Take that, quick ; 
he cannot harm you without it,’ and the princess put it on her 
finger and turned round three times and wished, and she found 
herself right out of the wood and in a beautiful green meadow. 
And there was the white stag, lying by the river, and his branching - 
antlers shone in the sun like silver. Then the princess put the 
ring on her finger again, and turned round three times and wished , 
and lo and behold, the white stag was changed back again to the 
prince, and he came walking knee-deep through the meadow 
grass and flowers to the princess, and he thanked her, and took 
both her hands, and called her his beautiful bride. And they 
were married next day, and lived happily ever after.” 
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“ And what became of Gipsy Jane?” inquired the ehildren. 


“Oh, the dwarf was so angry with her, he turned her into a 


toad” = 

“Oh, whata nasty, horrid ending!” said Cherub, pouting. “I 
don’t like that ending. Did she always stay a toad ?” 

“No ; she was changed into a gipsy again afterwards, and mar- 
ried the black gipsy. But that is another story.” 

“T like the beginning part of the story best,” said Seraph. 
“TI wish poor Gipsy Jane hadn’t been turned into a toad. She was 
so nice, nicer than the princess. Uncle Gervase, you tell usa 
story now.” 

“Yes, yes,,Uncle Gervase, you tell us one now,” shouted 
Cherub, and both children transferred themselves bodily from 
Gertrude’s lap to his, and began dancing up and down on his 


knee. 
“Sit still, you little wretches,” he said. ‘I’m not going to tell 


you-a story.” ; 
“Oh, do, do, do!” they vociferated. “ Kate, Kate, tell him he 
must.” 

“ He won’t do what J tell him,” said Gertrude. 

“Oh, yes, he will ; won’t you, Uncle Gervase ?” 

“Well, listen to me,” said Gervase ; “I'll tell you a short story, 
but you musz sit still. Once upon a time there was a little 
girl ; she was a good little girl, but sometimes she was naughty.” 

Seraph wriggled and heaved a sigh. 

“This is going to be a stupid story,” she said. 

“Don’t interrupt,” said Gervase. “Well, this little girl saw a 
plum growing ona wall. It wasn’t a very nice plum, because 
there was a wasp inside eating out all the best part, but the little 
girl couldn’t see that. Well, she wanted to have that plum, and 
every day she watched it growing ripe, but she could not reach 
it.. One day the gardener saw her looking at it, and he said she 
might have it when it fell at her feet. He meant to pick it next 
day, just before it was ready to fall. But what do you think 
happened? When he had gone away, the plum had heard, and 
it liked the little girl, and it fell right down at her feet. She 
picked it up and looked at it, and then she threw it away from her 
as hard as she could, right into a bed of nettles. Because, you 
see, she was so angry and disappointed that it was a bad plum 
after all.” — 
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“How silly!” said Seraph contemptuously. 

“Uncle Gervase, that’s a very stupid story,” said Cherub 
calmly. 

“ Why didn’t she eat the good part?” said Seraph. 

“ Well, you see, she was the kind of little girl who liked to have 
everything of the very best. Nothing but perfection would do 
for her.” 

“Perhaps she was frightened that the wasp would sting her,” 
suggested Cherub. “Now tell us another.” 

“Another! Why, it’s time for you to go to bed.” 

“No, it isn’t!” she said, pillowing her golden head on his 
shoulder. _“ Nurse will come soon enough, you bet.” 

“Who taught you that vulgar expression, Seraph ? ” 

“T heard you say it yourself, Uncle Gervase. Uncle Gervase ” 
she went on without a pause, stroking his chin with her soft little 
_ hand, “why aren't you all prickly, like papa? Papa is just like a 
scrubbing-brush. ° It does scratch so when he kisses you.” 

. Gervase laughed. 

“ Nobody ever kisses me, Cherub, so it doesn’t matter.” 

“Oh, yes, they do,” said Cherub. ‘ “I love kissing you, and so 
does Seraph.. Don’t you, Seraph?” 

“Yes,” grunted Seraph, who was fast falling asleep on Ger- 
trude’s shoulder. 

“You're so pretty, Uncle Gervase,” said Cherub, relentlessly 
pursuing her own line of thought. “ Your nose is straight, like 
mamma’s, not like Mr. Bertie’s. Do you know what Seraph said 
Mr. Bertie’s nose was like? She said it was like the spout of our 
milk-jug, that we have at nursery tea.” 

“ That was very discerning of Seraph,” said Gervase gravely. 

Cherub heaved a deep sigh and nestled closer to him. 

“When I’m growed up I'll marry a man just like you, Uncle 


Gervase.” 
“You flatter me,Cherub. But won’t you have to wait till you 


are asked ?” 

“Qh no, ’cause I’ll love him so. If you wasn’t my uncle I’d 
marry you. Can’t uncles never marry their nieces?” 

“T am afraid not, Cherub. Besides, you don’t consult me. How 
do you know I am not engaged already ?” 

“What's engaged? Going to be married?” 

“ Yes. ” 
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“Oh, are you really, Uncle Gervase? May Seraphand me be 
your bridesmaids? And will you give us little blue lockets like 
Cousin George gave us?” 

“That depends on my bride. She chooses the bridesmaids.” 

“Who is she, Uncle Gervase ? ” 

“ Ah, that I can’t tell you, Cherub.” 

“Ts she nice?” 

“Of course.” 

Cherub sat up, and was about to put him through a close 
catechism, when the entrance of Nurse frustrated her intentions. 
She was too sleepy to object to go to bed. 

“You'll tell me to-morrow, won’t you, Uncle Gervase?” she 
said, with her heavily fringed lids drooping over her eyes. 
“Give.me a nice, nice kiss now,” she added, winding her arms 
round his neck. He kissed her soft, peach-like cheek gently and 
set her down on the floor. 

“Me now!” said Seraph, stretching out her arm. 

“And me again! Just one more, darling,” said Seraph sleepily, 
but persistently, while the nurse stood by. 

Gervase laughed, but picked her up in his arms and kissed her 
again. 

“There now,” he said, “ I hope you're content.” 

“ Quite, quite content,” said the tiny girl drowsily as she was 
carried off. 

“What are you thinking of?” said Gervase to Gertrude as he 
closed the nursery door behind him. ‘“ Something wicked, I can 
see, by those dancing eyes of yours.” 

“Would you like to know?” said Gertrude mischievously. 
They were standing at the corner of the passage, where they 
must part to go to their rooms. 

She backed away from him. 

“TI was wishing I was as young as Cherub again,” she said 
with a rush ; and before he had time to reply she had vanished. 

“ Now what did she mean?” said Gervase to himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GERVASE went down to dinner that Sunday night with one of 
the new arrivals, a Miss Alston, a bright, childish girl, with high- 
arched eyebrows, that gave an expression of perpetual surprise 
to her innocent face. Long before dinner was over, she decided 
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in her own mind that Mr. Delvin was quite the most odious, . 
stuck-up, stupid man she had ever met. He. was so absent- 
minded, and either left her remarks unanswered, or laughed when 
she had said nothing funny. After dinner he found Gertrude 
walled up in an impenetrable corner, whither all his efforts 
were powerless to transport him. When he had scaled the 
rampart of chairs and sofas that hemmed her in, he found 
his brother-in-law’s substantial person firmly rooted. to the end 
of the sofa where she sat. 
He retired to a distant chair in a bad temper, and made scant 
response to the animated flow of chatter directed at him by the 
elder Miss Alston, who, being of a talkative disposition, fortu- 
nately did not notice-his abstraction. 
He secretly watched the clock till ten o’clock should strike, for 
he was resolved that, in the sort of general post which an 
adjournment to prayers would occasion, nothing should prevent 
him from taking up a position near Gertrude. 
In the meantime, he watched her from under his eyelids, and 
grew more and more sentimental, and also distinctly savage 
when he noticed that Bertie Herries’ conversation seemed to 
amuse her. His spirits rose as ten o'clock approached. He 
surprised Miss Alston by suddenly sitting up and responding 
with great animation, if with some incoherence, to her remarks. 
At ten o'clock a nervous chill descended upon the company. 
Mr. Adare was abstracted and restless, as if he were rehearsing 
’ a speech. A solemn hush gradually absorbed the last remnants 
of conversation. When the) butler appeared with solemn face, 
bowed gravely, and murmured something, and opened the wide 
double doors with reverential pomp, a shiver of expectancy ran 
through the frames of all present. With grave faces, they filed 

-out of the drawing-room, preceded by Lady Fanny, down the 
long corridor to the dining-room, where a solemn regiment of 
black-gowned maids lined the walls, flanked at one end by © 
a row of stablemen and footmen, awkwardly conscious of their 
hands. The guests took their places ; Mr. Adare seated himself 
at the head of the long, empty table, which looked unfamiliar in 
an undress of grey flannel ; there was an awful pause while the 
butler shut the door, and stepped reverentially to his place on the 
last bench, and then prayer began 


Gervase heard Miles’ voice, like the sea beating on the shore in 
42° 
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the far distance ; he kept his eyes fixed sideways on the tip of 
a little shoe and a fold of black stuff which was all he could see 
of Gertrude, past several restless pairs of crossed legs in evening 
trousers exhibiting a variety of taste in the matter of silk socks. 
’ Then he was conscious of a movement, like the sudden rustling 
of a meeting rising to disperse, and became aware that the 
congregation was kneeling down and hiding its faces decorously 
behind the padded 'red-leather backs of its chairs. He mechani- 
cally did the same, and had an excellent opportunity for speculat- 
ing on the various sizes in boots taken by the footmen, judging 
from the soles of their feet. - When prayers were over he walked 
out among the other men, following the ladies, while the row of 
domestics watched their departure with respectful attention. He 
was determined to proceed at once to Gertrude’s side. To his 
disgust, he found his sister marshalling the ladies to bed. Candles 

were lit and handed round, a solemn and universal handshaking 
- took place, and, with the chill of prayers still hanging over them, 
the ladies exchanged good-nights, and disappeared in different 
directions. 

His sister had taken Gertrude affectionately by the arm, and 
kept her glued to her side, with innocent persistence. 

Gervase consoled himself with the thought of “to-morrow.” 
But when to-morrow came, matters did not mend. Gervase 
could not understand how it was that something or some one 
incessantly intervened to keep him apart from Gertrude. 

At breakfast the young Miss Alston innocently sat down in the 
place next her. After breakfast she was carried off by Fanny 
on some pretence of writing letters ; later on she was sent out for 
a drive with the Miss Alstons. 

Gervase was quite savage by luncheon-time, and when he again 
found himself separated from her by the whole length of the 
table his discomfiture was complete. He helped himself to an 
enormous plateful of pressed beef, and was silent. 

He was half-way through it when he became aware that a 
proposal for the evening’s amusement was being discussed. 
Captain Taylor suggested the whole party should repair by 
train to G , the nearest large town, where a very good 





pantomime was attracting large houses. Every one ‘except 
Gervase was delighted with the idea. Lady Fanny, always 
ready for anything that promised a little amusement, summarily 
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disposed of every objection in the matter of carriages, trains, 
dinner, that her husband raised, and, supported by the vociferous 
voices of the Miss Alstons, carried the point, and decided to go. 
Gervase’s was the only dissenting voice. “What on earth did 
they want to go two hours’ journey in the train to see a rotten 
pantomime for? It was unheard-of imbecility.” 

“Very well, then, you needn’t go,” said Lady Fanny. “We 
shall be just right without you—four ladies and four men. You 
can stop at home and keep Miles company.” 

After lunch Gervase went straight up to Gertrude. The 
youngest Miss Alston,was hanging on her arm, but he was too 
desperate to heed her. “Are you going this ridiculous expedi- 
tion?” he asked. —~ : 

“Yes, I suppose. so,” Gertrude said. She was thinking how 
intensely dull it would be if he did not come. 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Yes, I daresay it will be great fun,” she said doubtfully. 

.“Fun? Of course it will be!” exclaimed Miss Alston. “ Don’t 
you love a pantomime? Why, I think the worse it is, the more 
amusing it is. You ought to come, Mr. Delvin. The Waltons 
were there last week, and they said it was simply killing. 

“ Are you going?” said Gervase to Gertrude. 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll go too.” 

Lady Fanny had been so pleased with her management, which 
she thought would effectually keep Gervase and Gertrude apart 
for the rest of the day, that her horror was proportionate when 
she came down to the hall, in a becoming fur tippet, to find her 
brother among those who were coated and hatted ready for 
the start. 

“Gervase!” she exclaimed, stopping short, “are you 
coming ?” 

“Tam, fair sister. I have changed my mind since Miss Alston 
told me that this pantomime is so killingly funny, I shall die of 
: laughing.” 

He was in provokingly high spirits and sublimely unconscious 
of the annoyance he was causing in more than one breast. Again 
Miss: Alston was moved to register a heartfelt conviction that he 
was the most abominable man she had ever met. 

Lady Fanny rushed to her husband. 
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all! What is to be done ?” 
. Mr. Adare shrugged his shoulders. 

“There’s nothing to be done. A wilful man must have his 
way.” 

“TI won't be outwitted,” said Lady Fanny, stamping her foot. 
“ Just as I thought I had managed so beautifully, too! I'll spoil 
their little game yet! They shan’t have a moment’s peace, as 
sure as my name is Frances Adare.” 

She sternly directed Gertrude to get into the omnibus first, the 
Alstons to follow, and then got in herself, thus securely hedging 
Gertrude out of the way. When they came to the station she 
_ executed the same manceuvre in getting into the train, but this 
time Gervase saw through her manceuvre, and set himself to out- 
wit her. A pitched battle was secretly waged between, the 
brother and sister during the rest of the expedition. 

When they got to G——, Lady Fanny beckoned young Mr. 
Davies aside, and bade him, in a theatrical whisper, take charge 
of Miss Aylmer and stick to her at all costs. 

“Don’t leave her side for a single moment,” said Lady Fanny. 
“Do you understand? Walk with her on the way to the theatre, 
and sit beside her when you get there. Don’t leave her fora 
minute whatever happens. Do you hear?” 

The youth, who was one of the new arrivals, was extremely 
mystified, but expressed his readiness to obey. 

The consequence was, that Gertrude walked through the 
streets to the theatre between two jealous guardians, who 
stuck to her on either side as closely as policemen escorting a 
prisoner. At the theatre Lady Fanny’s deputy gained the 
advantage, and, obedient to orders, succeeded in penning his 
charge securely into a corner between Miss Alston and the wall 
of the box, while he placed his own chair so as to cut off all 
approach from the rear. 

In the interval between the acts Gervase made a determined 
attack. Hesuggested to Mr. Davies so forcibly the advisability of 
leaving the box to smoke a quiet cigarette, that the young man 
was obliged to comply. He then routed Miss Alston from her 
post by declaring that there was such a draught, she would 
certainly have a.crick in her neck if she sat any longer in that 
particular chair, and finally seated himself, with a defiant glance 





. “ Miles,” she panted, in a frantic whisper, “he is going after . 
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at his sister, just behind Gertrude, where he could not possibly 
see more than a corner of the stage. 

“You can’t see there, Gervase,” said Lady Fanny, with a last 
despairing effort. 

“ Oh yes, I can, thank you,” he said coolly. “I havea splendid 
view behind the wings. The fat woman in the tights is threat- 
ening to fight somebody.” 

Lady Fanny looked daggers at him, but he had the upper 
-hand at present. 

Gertrude was very quiet. Lady Fanny’s manceuvres were 
perfectly transparent, and Gertrude was amused, though she felt 
that she had more cause for sorrow. 

This was the last day that Gervase would cause his friends any 
alarm, she reflected. The day after to-morrow would find her far 
enough away from him, and from them all. 

-She might at least be allowed to enjoy herself during the short 
time that remained. She could not but feel triumphant when 
Gervase found his way to her side, in the teeth of all obstacles. 

The pantomime seemed to her-unutterably tedious and vulgar, 
but her opinion was shared only by Gervase. 

When the performance was over, there was a rush and a crowd 
to the door. The party were not able to keep together, though 
Lady Fanny was perpetually standing on tiptoe, grasping Cap- 
tain Taylor’s arm, to keep an eyeon her party. She was relieved 
to see that the faithful Davies was in close attendance on Gertrude, 
so'close, in fact, that a stiff feather in her hat threatened to put 
out. his eye every time she moved her head. 

When they oozed out into the street it was quite dark, and there 
were many people walking on the pavements, but it was such a 
short way to the station that every one declared they would walk. 

Lady Fanny kilted up her skirts and led the way, escorted by 
Captain Taylor and satisfied that her charges were following in 
good order. The streets were so full of people that the ladies 
were considerably jostled. ‘It was almost impossible to walk two 
abreast, quite impossible, as Mr. Davies presently found, to walk 
three abreast. 

_“ Take care,” said Gervase, quickly catching hold of Gertrude’s 
arm as a rough man, smelling strongly of whisky, reeled against 
her, and nearly knocked her into the gutter. “Clumsy brute!” 
he added angrily. “Are you hurt ?” 
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“No,” said Gertrude. ' 

“Wait a minute. Stand in this doorway for half a second, 
while I light a cigarette, will you ?” 

’ She stepped aside into the doorway and watched him as he 
struck a light, shading it with his hand, and lit a cigarette. 

“ There,” he said, “come along now.” 

They were alone at last. Mr. Davies had walked on placidly for 
some time beside a strange female, under the impression that she 
was Gertrude, and on finding out his mistake it was too late to go 
back. All traces of his charge were lost in the crowd. With an 
uneasy conscience, he hurried after the others, and found them on 
the platform waiting for the train. 

“Where is Miss Aylmer-?” asked Lady Fanny sharply. 

“ There were such a lot of people, I got separated from her,” he 
said guiltily, “ but she is all right. She is with your brother.” 

“You donkey!” said Lady Fanny between her teeth. Luckily 
he did not hear what she said. 

“Take seats! Take seats!” came the cry, and the ticket- 
collector went round, the porters began to bang the doors, and 
the engine gave a shrill premonitory whistle. 

“Good heavens! They are going to miss the train !” screamed 

_Lady Fanny.’’ “Guard! guard! You mustn’t go yet! There 
are a lady and gentleman coming! You must wait! Oh, good 
gracious, what is to be done? That fool Gervase! It’s really 
too bad!” 

Captain Taylor rushed up the platform to see if they were 
coming, but there were no signs. The official grew impatient. 

“ Now, madam, take your seat, if you please! We can’t wait. 
We're late already.” 

“No, no, I won’t go without them ! ” said Lady Fanny excitedly. 

“Get in; getin! Make way these! Now then, madam, ¢f you 
please!” 

“Perhaps they are in another part of the train,” said Mr. Davies. 

“They may be at the very end; I hadn’t time to go all the 
way back,” said Captain Taylor. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! It’s too awful,” cried Lady Fanny 
hysterically. “‘We must wait. Guard, guard, I’ll report you if 
you don’t wait. Where is the station-master? Oh, heavens, 
we're off!” 

* She sank into her seat, almost in tears. 
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“I think I see somebody running,” said Mr. Davies, with his 
body half-way out of the window. “Yes, yes, it’s them! I see 
them! They’re running ; they’re too late!” 

“ Let me see ; let me see,” said Lady Fanny, elbowing him out 
of the way, but he had just time to pull her back unceremoniously 
as the train plunged into a tunnel, but not before the draught 
whisked her hat off her head. 

“T’ll never forgive them, never!” said ‘Lady Fanny. “ And my 
Paris hat is gone!” 

The united efforts of the party at length sufficed to pacify her 
to some extent, and she was even able to laugh at the sight of 
her own pretty face and fair hair, in the looking-glass under the 
rack, with Captain Faylor’s large silk handkerchief tied over 
her head instead of a hat. 

She might have forgiven Gervase and Gertrude if she could 
have known how bitterly they both repented their’ dawdling 
pace, which had caused them to miss the train. 

They stood looking blankly at each other. They both realized 
the awkwardness of their position. Gertrude could have cried 
as the hideousness of this fresh complication burst upon her with 
full force. Gervase was merely angry. He stormed at the 
railway officials ; he declared there must be another train ; he 
attributed the loss of the train to every one’s negligence and 
stupidity but his own. ; 

“ Go and wait in the ladies’ room, while I make inquiries,” he 
said to Gertrude, and when he had escorted her there, he went 
and made himself so disagreeable and unreasonable, that very 
soon every official at the station was ready to murder him. 

It was no use. There was not another train to take them 
back till six o’clock the next morning. Gervase went back to 
Gertrude. He found her sitting miserably on a hard horsehair 

sofa, resting her elbows on the mahogany table, and staring with 
tearful eyes at a dirty tract. She had never in her life felt sc 
unutterably hopeless and forlorn, though why she could not 
have explained in a few words. All she knew was, that circum- 
stances were combining to take Gervase further and further away 
from her. The conviction had been growing on her all day as 
Lady: Fanny’s coldness and her efforts to separate the pair 
became plainer.' Missing the train was the last straw, for though 
it left her alone with Geryase, alone.in a great, bustling city, 
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- where in the dark they might pass together unperceived, she 
knew that the very fact widened the gulf between them. 

“ Jesus Christ came into the world to seek and to save them 
that are lost,” she saw printed in large letters on the page before 
her. 

For an instant a sensation of wild joy overwhelmed her, as 
the thought flashed through her brain that she was alone with 
Gervase—alone, alone, as if she had been his wife ; as if he had 
been her husband, her tall, strong, handsome husband, whom 
she loved. 

“God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son——” 

Tears were falling on the cheap paper and blurring the 
ink. 

Other girls had been in this station at night, with the porters 
bustling to and fro, the lamp flaring out of the dark, luggage 
trucks trundling, engines hissing. They had waited for their 
husbands perhaps in this very dingy room, with its horsehair 
and mahogany furniture, its cheaply printed texts, its lugubrious 
caretaker sniffing over a smouldering fire. They had been in-love 
too, or perhaps marriage had mellowed the first passion into the 
hidden true affection, and they could afford to wait patiently, 
confident that Ze would soon return to take them to some more 
comfortable spot for the night. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and thieves break through and steal ; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where——” 

But no. Hers wasa very different lot from that of those patient 
wives. Never, never would she marry the man she loved. She 
was alone with him now, for the last time. The cup of bliss was so 
close, so close to her lips. It seemed as if she had but to stretch 
out her hand and take it, but in reality it was out of her reach. 

“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

The big printed words conveyed no meaning to her brain. 

There were women in the world who, alone with the man they 
loved, would—would—God, what would they not do? She was 
ashamed the moment the thought crossed her mind. 

“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us——” 

Misery could develop to no more poignant dimensions. She 
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was sitting there, dazed in spirit and wearied in body, when he 
came back. 

The first glance at his face, preoccupied with annoyance and 
clouded with irritation, showed her at once .how far he had 
already drifted. While she, like a fool, had been agonizing in 
the realms of imagination, he had, manlike, been concerned 
only with the practical aspect of the situation. 

“There is no train till six to-morrow morning,” he said, 
addressing her impersonally, with the traces of annoyance still 
furrowing his forehead. “ There is nothing for it but to go to the 
hotel for the night.” 

She rose submissively, and as he caught sight of her pale face 
and downcast eyes his irritation was further aggravated. His 
sense of the awkwardness of their position needed no augmenta- 
tion. It pressed upon him so heavily that he could think of 
nothing else. Yet as she walked beside him across the great, 
busy station his heart was touched. Poor little thing! How 
tired she was, and pale! It was really too preposterous that the 
train had gone without them, and that there should be no other 
till next morning. He was unreasonably angry, convinced that 
the whole world was conspiring against his convenience. 

It was twelve o’clock when they stepped into the brilliantly 
lighted hall of the hotel, and the business of the day was slacken- 
ing. Through the half-open door of the dining-room only two 
belated travellers were to be seen at the tables, and the waiters 
were yawning as they gossiped sleepily with the barmaids, 

“We had better have something to eat,” said Gervase when he 
had booked two rooms. 

He was becoming more resigned to the situation, and Ger- 


 trude’s pale, tired face struck him with a sense of remorse. 


“You do look tired,” he said, in a low voice. “ But you will 
be better when you have had something to eat.” 

He led the way to a little table in the dining-room and 
ordered hot soup. 

“ The others are nearly home by this time,” he said cheerfully 
when the waiter had gone. “ How furious they will be with us.” 

She smiled faintly in response to his laugh. 

“Tam sure I don’t care,” he said. “It was our misfortune, not 
our fault.” . 

He chatted on carelessly while they ate. 


— 
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. “ There now,” ‘he said when’ she had eaten some soup, “you~ 
' look better already. The colour is coming back to your face.” 
_ It came back with a rush as she met his eyes. 

He had quite regained his usual equable spirits. As he sat 
opposite her and exerted himself to make her talk he grew ex- 
cited. After all, what was there wrong, or even awkward, in 
their being alone together? It had not been oftheir own seeking. 
As the colour came back to her cheeks, andthe light to her eyes, 
he forgot his irritation. She seemed more lovable than ever in 
this subdued, wistful mood. He longed to see the light of pas- 
sion flash in her heavy eyes, but he restrained himself. She must 
be made to feel as calm and secure under his protection as if he 


had been her brother. 
Only wait till to-morrow, till they were safely back at Black- 


’ waters ! 


He followed her out of the dining-room when she said she 
would go fo bed, and procured a candle’for her and a chamber- 
maid to show her the way. 

Then they shook hands at the foot of the stairs gravely, under 
the curious eyes of the maid and the waiter, but as their eyes and 
their hands met and held each other for a single moment’some- 


thing passed between them which no eye saw and no poet has 
named, something so subtle, that it is invisible and unnamable, 
and yet that sends flame raging through the veins, that intoxicates 
the brain, that causes the soul to reel with such ineffable joy, 
that comes only once in a lifetime. 


(70 be continued.) 











